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Champions too at the 
World Famous Calgary Stampede 


JULY 8 to 13 
CALGARY STAMPEDE 


In BUCKSKIN Denim 


Cowboy Kings 
are made for 
Women too! 


UNION 


Whatever the occasion ... for the 
hard working job... or sport and 

fun.... there’s a G.W.G. garment 
^ that’s quality right and price right. 

Insist on this label when you 
buy garments for your family 


''G.W.G. BRAND NAMES ARE 
REGISTERED TRADE MARKS 


Frontier Queen 'A "Texas Ranger 

LnHiet 1 Rlnrk* nnrl shirts r Men’s SlnrLc nnrl Rkir*. 


Ladies' Slacks and Shirts 


Men’s Slacks and Shirts 
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HANFORD’S 

Complete line of PROVED 

' MASTITIS 

Treatment and Preventives . . . 

• FOR HIGH-POTENCY 
ACTION . . . 

the NEW 4-SHOT 
SELECTA 

ACCURATE—Disposable syringe 
container measures out precise 
6 c.c. shot to each quarter. 

SAFER—Fresh sterile tip pro¬ 
vided for each teat. 

BETTER ANTIBIOTIC ACTION 
— Contains Procaine Penicillin, 
Dihydrostreptomycin, Suifathia- 
zole, and Sulfanilamide. 


j ASTER—Treat all 4 quarters in less than 
minute. 

ETTER PENETRATION—Liquid vehicle 

rovides top penetration and spreading 

trough quarters. 

FOR TREATMENT BY TUBE . . . 
our choice of 4 formulas, 7.5 gram size. 

No. 12 — 100,000 I.U. Potassium 

Penicillin. 

No. 14 —150,000 I.U. Potassium 

Penicillin; 125,000 meg. Dihydro¬ 
streptomycin. 

No. 16 — 300,000 I.U. Potassium 

Penicillin; 225,000 meg. Dihydro¬ 
streptomycin. 

No. 24—500,000 I.U. Potassium Penicillin; 
225,000 meg. Dihydrostreptomycin. 

• For Preventive Treatment . . . 
Antiseptic BALSAM OF MYRRH. 

An external antiseptic dressing for treat¬ 
ing bruises and cuts that might infect teats 
and udders with mastitis-causing bacteria. 

r Contains 76% alcohol. 

t Ask for HANFORD’S at your dealer’s 
’ or farm supply store. 

G. C. HANFORD Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

Brockville, Ontario 




When Writing to Advertisers 
*Please Mention The Guide. 


"WICK-TYPE" 

CATTLE OILER 


The SANDHILLS Oiler curries while 
it oils. Cattle go over or under 
treating all parts of body. Easy 
to install! Attach to post, any¬ 
where. Fill with oil and forget it. 
NEW TYPE PUMP saves insecti¬ 
cides and guarantees even oil 
distribution with simple set screw 
adjustment. The 5-gal. oil 
supply lasts for weeks. 



WRITE FOR BOOKLET ... . 

Automatic Stock Pest Control with New 
Powerful Insecticide Concentrates that 
mix with your own water or oil. 

AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT MFG. CO 

PENDER, NEBRASKA 


Distributed by: 

WHEATBELT INDUSTRIES LTD. 

Calgary, Alberta 

MIDTOWN FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
W. J. MclNTYRE 

Swift Current, Saskatchewan 
FRONTIER MACHINE INDUSTRIES LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Easiest on-and-off. Latest model full trailing New Idea mower has many 
new features for greater convenience and longer life, better mowing. 

Famous Full Trailing 
IfEwioEA mower has 
4 Exclusive Features 


Trails perfectly, makes square turns, fits any tractor 


This is the original full trailing 
mower, proved by tens of thousands of 
farmers on millions of acres of hay in 
the U.S. and Canada. The famous New 
Idea mower has recently been rede¬ 
signed to include several improvements 
suggested by farmers. 

Easiest on-and-off. The new mower 
includes a simplified hitch, permanent 
type safety shielding, snap-on PTO con¬ 
nection. It trails perfectly, makes 
square turns, mows efficiently when 
going is toughest. 

For convenience, long life, effi¬ 
ciency. Here are just a few of the 
features that make this new full trailing 
New Idea mower unexcelled for years 
of mowing: 

• quickest on-and-off — has snap-on 
PTO connection. 

• heavy duty %" thick cutter bar 
gives better shearing action, longer 
life. 

• power shaft has permanent type 
safety shielding. 

• makes square turns easily-—location 
of power shaft support automatically 
distributes joint angularity, prevents 
binding and chatter. 

• cutter bar has nine hold down clips 
and wear plates. 

• heavy duty semi-rock guards with 
reversible bolts are standard equip¬ 
ment, assure permanent alignment. 


Plus 4 exclusive features. You will 

find these big advantages in no other 
full trailing mower: 

• PTO operated power lift is standard 
equipment. 

• Precision built gear drive gives 
smooth, quiet operation. 

• Pitman straps are easily opened or 
closed by a special cam arrangement. 

• Hardened fly wheel crank pin op¬ 
erates in a needle roller bearing as 
standard equipment. 

All of these features are either un¬ 
available in other full trailing mowers, 
or only at extra cost. 

See the full trailing New Idea 
mower at your New Idea dealer’s, or 
write for new literature. 



Fits almost any tractor. 

New Idea semi-mounted mower has 
built-in jack, hitches with only two 
bolts. Choice of three methods of lift¬ 
ing cutter-bar — hydraulic, cable, or 
spring assist hand lift. 


N=3£ l£££ 


FARM EQUIPMENT CO., 


DIVISION fiVCO DISTRIBUTING GORf. 


Coldwater, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Send FREE hay tool literature checked. 

□ Full trailing mower 

□ Semi-mounted mower 

□ Pull-type parallel bar rake 


□ Mounted parallel bar rake 

□ Side rakes and tedders 

□ Booklet - Making Hay 


Name___■ — — 

Street_I-- 

Town._ Prov - 


MANITOBA 


ALBERTA & B. C. SASKATCHEWAN 


Allied Farm Equipment Ltd. Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd. Grain Belt Farm Equipment. Ltd. 

Sutherland Ave. at King Cor. 7th Ave. and 6th St. E. 1348 Halifax St. 

Winnipeg, Man. Calgary. Alberta Regina. Sask. 
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Weather Forecast 

' \ . .... 

(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. 

It should be 75 per cent right for your area, but 
not necessarily for your farm. — ed.) 



Prepared by 

DR. IRVING P. KRICK 
and Associates 



Alberta 

The weather in Alberta during the 
coming month of July can be summed 
up in two words, cool and wet. 
Amounts of precipitation will be above 
the usual levels. Most of the stormi¬ 
ness will be contained during the 
three major stormy periods noted on 
the time bar below. Temperatures will 
average out somewhat below what is 
ordinarily expected at this time of 
year. Mean temperatures down to four 


degrees below normal will be felt in 
the coolest part of Alberta, the 
southern third. Three periods of cool 
weather will appear during the month, 
which will be significant. No frost 
threat is evident, however, but lowest 
temperatures wi.l be in the low forties. 

A cool, damp month will increase 
likelihood of rust in all grains, except 
for those strains which have been de¬ 
veloped for rust resistance and have 
been licensed. V 


Ontario 

Generally speaking, a satisfactory 
month is to be expected in Ontario 
during July. Both from the standpoint 
of outside work and growing condi¬ 
tions, the weather is expected to be 
a help, rather than a hindrance. 
Amounts of precipitation occurring as 
a result of four well-spaced storms 
throughout the month, will be above 
normal, thus helping growth and re¬ 
ducing depletion of soil moisture. The 
longest fair - weather period in July is 


expected to be between the ninth and 
eighteenth. Temperatures too, are ex¬ 
pected to help this month. The over¬ 
all averages will be from near normal 
in the western parts of the province, 
to slightly above in the east and south.* 
east. Two cool periods containing tem-j 
peratures in the low or middle forties 
will be just about balanced by the two 
warm spells during which tempera¬ 
tures of almost 90 degrees will be 
recorded. V 


PRECIPITATION 

JULY 

TEMPERATURE 



PRECIPITATION 

JULY 

TEMPERATURE 



Saskatchewan 

A cold month is expected in Sas- breaks. Temperatures will soar into 
katchewan this July. Temperatures the nineties during the warm spell, 
will average several degrees below but will not offset the cooler weather 
normal over the entire province, with resulting in the low mean tempera- 
the southern two-thirds being coldest tures anticipated. Storminess will be 
and most abnormal. Three prominent quite general during three periods in 
cold spells will appear. The first and the month; and the precipitation, oc- 
coldest, centered around the third of curring mainly with these storms, will 
the month, will see temperatures dip- combine to produce amounts in excess 
ping into the thirties in some spots, of normal everywhere, except in the 
Forties will be recorded at most loca- extreme northern part of the province, 
tions during the last two cold out- Slow growth is expected. V 

PRECIPITATION 

JULY 

TEMPERATURE 



Quebec 

The main Quebec storm during the 
month of July will occur right after 
the tenth of the month. Not only will 
the largest amounts of precipitation 
fall during this storm, but the cool 
weather accompanying the storm will 
be quite reminiscent of the weather 
usually occurring a month or two 
earlier in the year. Low temperatures 
could drop into the thirties for a day 
or two following the storm, and even 
high temperatures will be held down 


considerably by cloudiness and rain. 
For the remainder of the month three^ 
lighter storms are expected, bringing 
the month’s precipitation totals to, 
above normal in the south and west 
portions. Amounts of precipitation will 
dwindle to the north and east, becom¬ 
ing drier than usual in the eastern por- 1 
tion of the province. The rest of tht^ 
month will be quite warm, averaging 
higher than normal temperatures for; 
the time of year. V 


PRECIPITATION 

JULY 

TEMPERATURE 



Manitoba Maritime Provinces 

The month will be slightly cooler tures resulting in departures about one For the number of times there are to above normal temperatures to occur 
than normal for this time of year, to two degrees below normal. Outside showers expected in the Atlantic Prov- everywhere, except in the extreme 

primarily as a result of two cold work will be interrupted frequently inces during July, the actual amounts southern coastal sections. The cooler 

spells. These cold spells will be cen- during the month because more than of precipitation recorded will be some- weather in those portions will be more 

tered around the twelfth and the usual storminess is expected. Even what disappointing. Over the entire a result of cloudiness with low day- 

twenty-seventh, with temperatures though amounts of precipitation will region, precipitation is expected to time temperatures, than any extreme 

possibly dropping briefly into the be over normal in the southern half of average below normal. So, even low minimum temperatures. Two 

thirties both times. Two periods of hot the province, these interruptions are though frequent, storminess will be cooler periods are expected though, 

weather are expected, with tempera- more likely to be brief in nature. The light. Of course, this is good for out- with low temperatures about eight to 

tures nearing the ninety-degree mark, precipitation will be welcomed, as it side work, for interruptions will be ten degrees lower than normal. Fre- 

but the remainder of the month will will help considerably in slowing soil quite brief. Looking over the tempera- quent fair weather will allow ample 

show quite cool afternoon tempera- moisture depletion. V ture outlook, you may expect normal time for hot days. V 

PRECIPITATION 

JULY 

TEMPERATURE 
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buiups 


r e ride that put - 

th out of business 


Plymouth =• 
Savoy 
4-door 
Sedan 


Even if you can only spare a few minutes, by all means 
take a ride in a new Plymouth with Torsion-Aire suspension 


It’s downright wonderful . . . what a 
difference it makes when you get out 
of the ordinary and into a new 
Plymouth with Torsion-Aire 
suspension. 

Just take a beautiful Plymouth a 
few miles down one of those old 
bumpety-bump side roads and you’ll 
see what we mean. It is an entirely 
new ride experience. It’s like coasting 
along on a velvety carpet. Torsion- 
Aire eliminates the jolts, jars and 
jounces you feel in other cars. 

And your turning and braking feel 


entirely different, too. For Plymouth’s 
Torsion-Aire suspension keeps it from 
"heeling over” when you round a 
corner . . . keeps the nose of the car 
from "diving” when you stop. It’s 
the most level ride you’ve ever had. 

We’ll save the mechanical details 
about Torsion-Aire until you come in. 
But one thing we might mention is 
that this system is a new idea in 
which old-fashioned coil springs are 
replaced by advance-design torsion 
bars. They cushion and stabilize your 
ride. Give it a new sports-car feel. 


But why not get the rest of the 
story while you’re flashing along in 
the lowest, sleekest Plymouth ever 
built? You’ll love its big Thrill-Power 
"303” V-8 ... its new Torque-Flite 
automatic drive ... its roominess and 
luxury—every inch of it. 

Just dial for a demonstration 
in a new Thrill-Power Plymouth! 

How about tomorrow ? Phone your dealer 
and he’ll bring a new Plymouth to your 
door. Try its new V-8 or 6 Thrill-Power 
GO . . . Push-button Torque-Flite auto¬ 
matic drive_Total-Contact brakes ... 

and all the other excitingly new Chrysler- 
engineered advances! 

CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Tm-to® Ply m o u t h 

YOU’RE ALWAYS A STEP AHEAD IN CARS OF THE FORWARD LOOK 

9 
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Qelf^r 


Hie 


KEEP THE 
QUALITY YOU BO 


/\SK 



HEAVY-DUTY VENTED 

IGNITION POINTS 


Genuine Ford Heavy-duty Ventilated Ignition Points 
have a hole-in-the-middle of contact surfaces. This 
hole lets air surge past surfaces . . . creates self¬ 
cleaning, self-cooling action that helps maintain like- 
new performance and actually triples service life. 
They are made to the exact specifications set by the 
men who engineered your Ford-built car or truck. 

To keep the quality you bought ... to maintain 
like-new performance . . . drive to your Ford-Monarch 
or Mercury-Lincoln-Meteor Dealer or any of the 
thousands of garages that feature Genuine Ford Parts. 

INSTALLED BY GOOD SERVICE GARAGES EVERYWHERE 



/hade R'G ffr " TO RT p/sfsr- tAcr 

PARTS AND ACCESSORIES DIVISION-FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA. LIMITED 



FARM NOTES 


Evan A. Hardy (center) receives an honorary Doctor of Laws degree from the 
IIniversity of Saskatchewan (Chancellor F. H. Auld, right) at Saskatoon, May 10, 


Saskatchewan 
Honors E. A. Hardy 

A T the 46th Annual Convocation 
of the University of Saskatche¬ 
wan on May 10, Evan A. Hardy, 
Technical Assistance Officer for the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, in Ceylon, 
was given the honorary degree of 
Doctor or Laws by the Chancellor, 
Dr. F. H. Auld, former Deputy Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture for the province. 

Dr. Hardy was for 30 years associ¬ 
ated with the Agricultural Engineer¬ 
ing Department at the University, 
from which he resigned as head in 
1953, to take service with F.A.O. 
During his long service with the Uni¬ 
versity, he, more than any other single 
individual, was responsible for guid¬ 
ing the development of mechaniza¬ 
tion in the province. By a singular and 
fortunate combination of circum¬ 
stances, Dr. Hardy was presented for 
his degree by Dr. L. E. Kirk, dean 
emeritus of the College of Agricul¬ 
ture, and until his retirement a year 
or two ago, head of the Plant Industry 
Branch of F.A.O., at Rome. V 

Alberta 
Seed Plants 

HERE are now 19 municipal 
seed-cleaning plants operating in 
the province of Alberta, with an ad¬ 
ditional 16 in the process of incorpor¬ 
ation, or construction. The 20th plant 
is nearing completion at Strathmore, 
and three others will be completed 
before autumn. 

The plant at Morinville, since it 
began operations in January, 1950, 
has achieved a record for the prov¬ 
ince, and perhaps for Canada, for 
plants with equal machine capacity. 
To May 24, it had put through 1,825- 
000 bushels of grain. For the 1956-57 
season, beginning in October, it oper¬ 
ated 24 hours per day, and put 
through 400,000 bushels, with an ad¬ 
ditional 25,000 bushels booked for 
cleaning before seeding ended. 

The estimate of the total handling 
for Alberta plants in 1956-57 is more 
than 4.25 million bushels. V 

Growers Carry 
Tobacco Market Scheme 

NTARIO flue - cured tobacco 
growers to the number of 3,511, 
who market a crop worth $70,000,000 
annually, approved a marketing 


scheme under the Ontario Farm Prod-, 
ucts Marketing Act, in a plebiscite 
held May 21. Of those eligible, 3,324? 
actually voted, of whom 2,219 were 
in favor and 1,105 opposed. The Act 
required that 51 per cent of those 
eligible must vote, and that 60 per 
cent of those voting must favor the 
scheme, before it could come into 
effect. Of those eligible, the number* 
voting exceeded fhe required 51 per 
cent by 428; and the number voting 
favorably exceeded the required 60 
per cent by 224 votes. 

The Marketing Board to be created 
will consist of one member from each, 
of 14 growing districts, plus one share¬ 
cropper representative. This board' 
will replace the 23-yeay-old Ontario 
Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Asso¬ 
ciation, which was operated by a 
Board consisting of six grower mem¬ 
bers and six processor members. V 

Fifty Years * 

Of Extension 

A T the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, during the four-day 
period June 24-27, the Annual Con¬ 
ference of the Extension Branch of 
the Ontario Department of Agriculture 
will be marked by a special program 
commemorating 50 years’ service to 
Ontario agriculture by the agricultural 
representatives of the province. 

From 1907, when the first six rep- ‘ 
resentatives were appointed, to the^ 
present time, this staff has grown to 
54 agricultural representatives, 30 • 
associate and assistant representatives, 
41 specialists in home economics, ten 
specialists in fruit and vegetable ex¬ 
tension, 14 specialists in agricultural^ 
engineering, and one in tobacco. Th* 
first junior farmer clubs were or¬ 
ganized in Peel, York, Durham and" 
Middlesex counties, in 1914, and the 
first boys’ and girls’ livestock club in 
Waterloo County, in 1915. Today, 
there are nearly 7,000 junior farmers 
in the province and more than 21,000 
4-H Club members. { V 

W. T. G. Wiener 
Secretary 29 Years 

N May 31, W. T. G. Wiener, 
secretary of the Canadian Seed 
Growers Association Inc., for the last 
29 years, retired. 

Son of John Wiener, an outstanding 
Manitoba farmer, Mr. Wiener was 
(Please turn to page 59) 
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Look to 



for record 


breaking performance 



• Over 100 forward speeds 

• Day-long fuel tank 
capacity 

• "Sealed for life" ball 
bearings 

• Airplane type "Flotrac• 
Won” tires 

• Low center of gravity 

• High, roomy operator 
platform 

• Hydraulic header lift 

• Stone trap protection 

• Power saving live axle 
drive 

• Optional Power steering 


Cockshutt Drive-O-Matic 
Combines and unequalled grain 
saving performance go hand-in- 
hand. Superior control eliminates 
overloading, underloading, 
plugging... no matter how tangled 
or heavy the crop. Big threshing, 
separating and cleaning units 
deliver extra bushels from every 
crop. 

And the Cockshutt Drive-O- 
Matic is so easy to operate. You 
sit high ... up out of the dust 
zone. With over 100 speeds at 
the touch of your toe, effortless 


steering, big comfortable seat 
and bump cushioning low pres¬ 
sure tires, you’ll operate your 
Cockshutt Drive-O-Matic with 
practically the same ease as your 
automobile. You adjust cutting 
height quickly and simply (from 
1 % " to 33") with a new hydraulic 
header lift. 

See and try the great new 
Cockshutt Drive-O-Matic 
Combine . . . it’s designed to out¬ 
perform, outclass all others in 
threshing, separating, cleaning 
and saving grain. 


get gl[ 
the grain 
your fields 
can deliver 



”422” Greatest of pull type combines 

Biggest capacity in its class. 66" straight through 
body. 5610 square inches of separation area. 2960 
square inches of cleaning area. Giant 4-riser straw 
rack. 26 bushel grain tank. 


”SP419” New Self propelled swather 

Speeds harvesting of all grain and grassland crops. 
Builds crisscross windrows that cure rapidly . . . 
are easy to pick up. 10', 12', 14', or 16' sizes. 
Hydraulic controls . . . TRIM steering . . . 
Spraying attachment. 



Farm Equipment Ltd* 

Brantford, Canada 
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with the new GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 

Internationals 

i 

celebrating fifty years of truck leadership 

In 1907, the International Auto Wagon began a tradition 
of building the best trucks for the farmer... and this 
tradition of leadership is built right into the new 
Anniversary Line! You’ve never seen such a beautiful 
Pick-up ... and you’ve never felt such power! 

See the complete line-up of dramatically new Interna¬ 
tionals—with more usable power ... more earning power 
... and the most modern truck styling of all! 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CA 
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[Purdue University photos 


Delegates to Ninth General Conference of International Federation of Agricultural Producers listen attentively as John Andrew delivers his Presidential Address • 


World Farmers Meet 


F RANK discussion, much realism and an over¬ 
riding spirit of good will prevailed when more 
than 200 farm leaders, from 41 national farm 
Organizations in 25 countries, met at the Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana, U.S.A., May 19-30. 
The occasion was the tenth anniversary and the 
Ninth General Conference of the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers (IFAP). 

Deliberations were held against a background of 
large unmarketable surpluses of some farm com¬ 
modities in certain countries; in the knowledge 
■that there are still vast areas of the world where 
people are seriously underfed; and at a time when 
agricultural producers are failing to share equally 
in the rising standards of living in many countries. 
These and numerous other problems were tackled 
by the Conference with considerable spirit and 
careful judgment. The results of the deliberations 
•are worthy of serious consideration by farm people, 
governments and international agencies throughout 
the world. 

Delegates were sent to this meeting by their 
organizations for four main reasons, namely: 

(1) to study and discuss the problems and pros- 
v pects of production and sale of agricultural 

products throughout the world; 

(2) to exchange views regarding the agricultural 
and trade policies of their respective countries, 
and the international repercussions resulting 
from such policies; 

\ (3) to be brought up-to-date on the activities of 
international organizations and councils with 
respect to economic, social and trade matters, 
both general and agricultural; and 
(4) to define joint policies on all matters of inter¬ 
national concern influencing the well-being of 
agricultural producers, and to prepare corre¬ 
sponding recommendations for presentation to 
governments and international agencies. 

This was a sizable task which kept the delegates 
busy from early morning until late at night, 
throughout most of the conference period. 

The major portion of the time at the IFAP meet¬ 
ing is given over to the work of three committees: 
Policy, Agricultural Co-operation, and Membership 
and Constitution. Each of the member organiza¬ 
tions is represented on these committees, and con¬ 
ference observers are permitted to attend commit¬ 
tee meetings. Discussions at committee meetings are 
based on carefully prepared documents, and on 
submissions by member organizations. These tend 


Representatives of 25 countries met at 
Purdue University to seek solutions to the 
problems of agricultural adjustment, sur¬ 
plus disposal operations and international 
co-operation 

by LORNE HURD 

to serve as a framework for committee reports, 
which, after careful scrutiny, debate and revision, 
are placed before a closing general session of the 
Conference, for approval. The adopted reports be¬ 
come the policy of IFAP until the next general 
conference held 18 months later. The decisions 
made at IFAP conferences are transmitted to gov¬ 
ernments through the United Nations, its special¬ 
ized agencies and other international organizations. 
In addition, IFAP member organizations are ex¬ 
pected to tell their own governments what farmers 
think about international agricultural questions. 

Tl/TAJOR interest at the Conference is centered in 
ItA the Policy Committee, which gave consider¬ 
able attention to the current agricultural situation, 
an understanding of which was essential to the 


formulation of its recommendations. It noted that 
while general economic activity in the world 
flourished in 1956, and should have made possible 
a substantial improvement in the economic situa¬ 
tion and in the standard of living of farmers, this 
did not,occur. World agriculture and agricultural 
producers, although their function is vital, still 
occupied an adverse position. 

The committee recognized that the improvement 
of economic conditions in agriculture is contingent 
on the ability of producers to compete fully on 
equal terms with other sectors of the economy, and 
that producer efforts in this respect would fall into 
three categories: (1) measures of self-help on indi¬ 
vidual farms; (2) co-operation, organized amongst 
themselves on the national as well as the inter¬ 
national plane; and (3) co-operation with govern¬ 
ments and other economic groups. Therefore, 
producers must attach great importance to the 
rational management of their farms; to the use of 
all facilities offered by education and research; to 
such support measures as will be conducive to effi¬ 
cient production; and, finally, to the optimum 
utilization and conservation of renewable produc¬ 
tive resources: soil, water, forests. 

The Committee agreed that co-operative mar¬ 
keting and purchasing along with adequate agricul¬ 
tural credit facilities is (Please turn to page 60) 



IFAP Secretary General R. Sarary and FAO Director General B. R. Sen look on as W. J. Parker, on behalf 
of the CFA delegation, accepts a membership scroll from IFAP President John Andrew of Mew Zealand, 
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The rods of the Malinskys’ secret device for icater divining are almost 
parallel, tvhich they say means that there is no water below the surface. 


[Guide photos 

The foremost rods have rolled back over the other pair, indicating an 
underground stream to the Malinskys. The pole is used to mark the spot. 


THE WATER GOES UP OR DOWN 


With a secret device, the Malinskys claim they can find under¬ 
ground streams, which they are using for two very different purposes 

i s 

by RICHARD COBB 


/ 

T HE trouble with water is that often there is 
too much, or too little of it. But there are at 
least two people who claim that they can find 
water when you need it, or get rid of it if you have 
too much. In either case, they use a secret device 
which they brought with them from Czechoslovakia 
20 years ago, when they settled at Selkirk, Man. 

Joseph Malinsky and his son, also named Joseph, 
are water diviners with a difference. The difference 
is not only in their use of brass rods, and the little 
leather case which one of them wears onjiis belt, 
but in the way they harness underground’streams, 
either for wells, or for drainage. 


This is how they operate. Each of them has a 
pair of flexible brass rods, one pair with cups at the 
ends, the other pah with ball-tips to fit into the 
cups. They clip the wires from the mysterious 
leather case to one pair of rods, fit the cups and 
balls together, and then set off in search of water, 
walking sideways. 

The rods are almost parallel, but bend slightly 
ahead of them as they walk. Then, suddenly, the 
foremost rods curve upward and roll back over the 
other two until the four rods form a diamond pat¬ 
tern. “There’s water directly beneath us now,” says 
the father, with complete confidence, and they 
drive in a stake to mark the spot below the center 
of the diamond. 



The search continues nearby to find another point 
in the underground stream, and when the rods roll 
over again, they drive in a second stake. They now 
have the direction of the stream, and work across 
this line in the hope of finding another one. If they 
succeed, they trace the course of it to discover 
where it crosses the first stream. The fin^l stake 
goes in at that spot. 

Their motto is “two streams are better than one— 
especially when they cross.” This is the best place 
to sink a well, or to drill a hole for a drainage pipe. 
On the other hand, the farmer often prefers to 
locate wells close to his house, barns or pastures, 
whether the streams meet at these points or not. 

The Malinskys claim that they are never mis¬ 
taken. They have letters from farmers in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and North Dakota, and from radar 
sites set up by the Bell Telephone Company in 


Joseph Malinsky and son inspecting a 
drain. Most surface water has gone. 


Top of a vertical drain shows above 
this slough during the spring thaw. 



Ontario, testifying to their ability to find water for 
wells. Often it has been where there was supposedl 
to be none, or close to a dried-up well, or even a 
few feet beneath it. Their advice to the faint¬ 
hearted is “Keep digging. We don’t know how deep 
it is, but we do know there’s water here.” The 
deepest well was sunk to 325 feet below one of the 
radar sites, but that was exceptional. 

Last summer, they found water for the town 0 ? 
Manitou, in southern Manitoba. The well was 50 
feet deep, with 40 feet of water in it, yielding 10 
gallons a minute. The Malinskys say they had 
located two streams whose courses crossed, and one 
of them was only a short distance from where the 
local creamery had failed to find water previously. 

They admit that on two occasions they could find 
no water at all—which indicated to them that thosej 
areas were completely dry—and on both occasions 
they refunded money paid to them in advance. 
Another time, when they found water for the vil¬ 
lage of Perth in North Dakota, it proved to be 
salty, so the Malinskys located another source of 
fresh water without extra charge. 

J 

T HE drainage end of the business, suggested by* 
a neighbor, E. D. McRae, has been developed, 
on and around their quarter-section at Selkirk. 
Sloughs had made large acreages unworkable in the 
spring, and were even taking some land out of cul¬ 
tivation altogether, so they decided to try and find 
the answer. Their technique is to work over a slough 
with their divining device, preferably in summei* 
when the slough is dry, or perhaps in winter when, 
it is frozen over. They locate the underground 
streams just as they do for wells. If two intersecting 
streams can be found, they drill down to the nearest 
one, making a shaft about 12 inches wide, and then j 
sink a four-inch block pipe down to the stream^ 
This can be done with one stream, but two improve! 
the run-off, even though the pipe does not reach A 
to the second one. If it did, the underground water 
might be forced too far up the pipe to make drain¬ 
age possible. 

A portion of the block pipe projects above ground 
levfel, with some four-inch slits and several holes 
burned in it. The slough water drains through 
these holes and down the pipe. To prevent them 
from becoming plugged, the holes are covered 
with mosquito screening, and a wide-mesh screen 
is wrapped outside of that. In addition, an oil drum, 
with top and bottom removed, is placed around the 
pipe, and it, too, has holes, covered* with more 
screening. A lid can be laid on top of the drum and 
pipe to prevent debris from getting in that way. 

The Malinskys have two of these vertical drains, 
one eight and the other two years old, in sloughs on 
their farm. Each leads (Please turn to page 59) 
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Higher prices for milk, combined with 
changes within the industry, bring 
increased returns to dairymen 


T HAT old milk cow coming to the barn at 
chore time is the object of more admiring > 
glances by farmers this spring. The reason is 
that whether her milk is bottled for home delivery 
*• in the rich fluid milk markets, or is churned or 
manufactured to sell for lower prices, it’s still worth 
a little more this year than it has been for several 
seasons. 

Dairying has undergone a small revolution in 
! Ontario during the past few years. Farmers them- 
selves, through their remarkable Ontario Cheese 
''Producers’ Association, have trimmed away the big 
cheddar surpluses of a few years ago, set up a new 
auction selling system, and are going into this pro¬ 
duction season with cheese factory milk prices up 
30 to 40 cents per hundredweight over last year. 

Manufactured milk men are heartened by a fed¬ 
eral support price on powdered milk, which will 
k hold prices about 60 cents higher than their lowest 
levels of last year. 

Formula-pricing took fluid milk up 19 cents last 
winter: and with industrial expansion in Ontario 
showing no signs of slackening off, more farmers 
each year are getting into this highest paying of 
all milk markets, which now takes.36 per cent of 
Tthe milk produced in the province. 

New sanitary regulations are coming into effect 
now too, bringing quality of milk products in line 
with modern consumer demands. 

A GAINST this backdrop of better prospects, 
however, is a story of struggle. And probably 
the greatest struggle of all was that waged by the 
►Ontario Cheese Producers’ Association. 

Only eight years ago, the federal government 
had announced it would not negotiate another 
cheese contract with Britain. Cheese production 
had been brought to full flood during the war, with 
the demand for Ontario cheddar from overseas. 
Accumulated piles of it threatened to break the 
•price structure. Dairying’s historic “balance wheel,” 
the outlet for surplus summer milk, was in trouble, 
and with it much of the dairy industry. 

When the responsibility for selling their own 
cheese was suddenly thrown back on the farmers 
; in 1950, they lacked experience, and they lacked 
a road to follow. But the leaders of the group never 
^lacked courage, or the willingness to innovate. 

They brought the Ontario Cheese Marketing 
Board (which through the Farm Products Market¬ 
ing Act of Ontario had legal power to control mar¬ 
keting of cheese) up to date, and had it approved 
i at federal level, so that its powers extended into 
Jthe inter-provincial and export field. Then, the 
Board made history by concluding its own contract 
with the British Ministry of Food. This was the 
first time that organized dairy farmers in Canada 
had successfully negotiated the bulk sale of their 
product. It filled that contract for 20 million 
pounds of cheese. 

It went further, and established a two-price sys¬ 
tem, after negotiating with the trade. This meant 
a price for cheese to be consumed in Canada that 
was four cents higher than the export price. 

! The two-price system, financed by license fees 
that cost producers three cents a pound, was main¬ 
tained through the troubled period from 1951 to 
1956. It held domestic prices above world levels, 
preventing the 57 million pounds exported during 
this period from lowering to world levels the do¬ 
mestic price of the 295 million pounds produced. 

The board pooled the export and domestic prices 
so that all cheese-milk producers shared equally in 


Industrial development has swelled the proportion of milk going to the fluid market by two per cent per 
year. Federal price supports have raised powdered milk prices by as much as 60 cents above last year. 


the two-way price arrangement. This cost the 
producers some $2,750,000 in license fees, but one 
representative of the cheese trade estimated that 
the program put something like $3.5 million into 
the pockets of producers. 

“It might have resembled a dumping program,” 
admits Ontario dairy commissioner Everett Biggs, 
“but it was justified and successful, because the 
cheese was sold only in markets where it would 
not disrupt prices for other producers.” 

T HE Ontario Cheese Producers’ Association also 
was busy with a broad program for improving 
the manner of handling cheese. It built a cheese 
curing and storage warehouse and office at Belle¬ 
ville, and another warehouse at Winchester, in the 
' heart of the eastern Ontario cheese area. 

Then, with the unwieldy stocks of cheese cleared 
away before the 1956 season, the two-price system 
was abandoned, and the board began to look in 
earnest at streamlining selling techniques. It had 
been negotiating minimum prices with the trade) 
but cheese had been sold by a number of cheese 
boards across the province, then later at six cheese 
exchanges. The Cheese Board aimed to set up cen¬ 
tral sales points, institute some sort of auction sell¬ 
ing, free from any “understandings” or “agree¬ 
ments” that might free buyers from the need of 
bidding vigorously and competitively for cheese. 

Dairy Commissioner Biggs and the manager, 
Charles Heath, flew to Holland that winter, placed 
an order for a Dutch Auction Clock, and installed 
it on the new regional exchange at Kingston. They 
established another sales exchange at Stratford, 
compelled factories to grade their cheese before 
listing it for sale, and hoped that the result would 
be full price competition in the cheese market, and 
realistic premiums on higher qualities of cheese. 
All buyers did not relish the new system, especially 
the Dutch clock, where each one sits at a desk 
facing the big dial and watches the sweep hand 
revolve from a high starting point down to the 
market price range. To buy cheese, a buyer must 
press the button at his desk, to stop the clock at 
whatever price he is prepared to pay. If a com¬ 
petitor pushes the button first on cheese that he 
particularly wants, it is just too bad. There is no 
redress with this mechanical auctioneer. 1 

One unenthusiastic buyer, who spent $150,000 
of the total $350,000 paid for cheese on the King¬ 


ston exchange the day it was visited by The Coun¬ 
try Guide, commented, “If you think this isn’t 
work, just try it.” 

Buying is tougher through the clock, than under 
the older system, and the producers are confident 
that it brings them better prices. 

With the new sales system in force, 1956 proved 
to be a turning point for the cheese producers. 
Thirty cents a pound was the starting minimum 
that year. But in the wake of heavy export demand 
and lower supplies, the marketing board negotiated 
raises until the minimum (Please turn to page 56) 


A cheddar cheese surplus was trimmed and a neio 
system of selling by Dutch auction has been set up. 


Dairying Turns a Corner 
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QUEBEC 

VETERINARY 

SCHOOL 


Continual growth of the veterinary profession is of prime 
importance to our livestock industry. This is the story of one 
of the tivo Canadian colleges that teach veterinary medicine 


by JACQUES SAINT-GEORGES 


O NLY 1,800 veterinarians are 
available in the whole of Can¬ 
ada to tend 11 million cattle, 
five million hogs, one and one-half 
million sheep, one million horses and 
72 million poultry. In North and 
South America combined, 22,700 vets, 
including about 18,000 in the U.S., 
have an animal population of about 
1,329 million head in their care. It is 
small wonder, therefore, that at the 
last annual meeting of the Canadian 
Veterinary Medical Association it was 
generally agreed that there is a seri¬ 
ous shortage of practitioners in the 
profession. This also means that there 
are fine opportunities in the profes¬ 
sion for young men wishing to enter it. 

In Canada, two institutions teach 
veterinary medicine. One is the School 
of Veterinary Medicine of the Prov¬ 
ince of Quebec, at St. Hyacinthe, 
which is affiliated with the University 
of Montreal, and the other is the On¬ 
tario Veterinary College, at Guelph, 
which is an affiliate of the University 
of Toronto. The St. Hyacinthe school 
is unique in that it teaches this sub¬ 
ject in the French language. Although 
it is now housed in a fine modern 
building, it has quite a history. 

The first school of veterinary medi¬ 
cine in Quebec was founded in 1866 
by McGill University, but in 1879 a 
French department was added to it 
under the supervision of Dr. V. T. 
Daubigny. Then, in 1885, Dr. Dau¬ 
bigny left McGill to join Dr. O. 
Bruneau in establishing the School of 
Veterinary Medicine of Montreal, 
affiliated with Victoria University at 


Cobourg, Ont. In the same year, an¬ 
other French school sprang up in 
Quebec City, sponsored by Laval 
University and under the direction of 
Dr. J. A. Couture. Finally, Dr. Dau¬ 
bigny founded the French Veterinary 
School of Montreal. This was the only 
one to survive, and it went through 
some hard times. 

Between 1910 and 1928, 'he teach¬ 
ing of veterinary medicine was at its 
lowest ebb in Quebec province. Work¬ 
ing on an inadequate budget, the 
school seemed always to be on the 
move, chiefly into buildings vacated 
by other institutions. Even when the 
University of Montreal obtained its 
own charter, severing its connection 
with Laval and taking over the vet¬ 
erinary school, its troubles were not 
over. 

In 1928, it was moved again. This 
time it went to Oka, where it came 
under the supervision of the Trappist 
Fathers, who succeeded in revitaliz¬ 
ing the school, and made themselves 
responsible for teaching veterinary 
medicine in the province for nearly 
20 years. But in 1947 this happy part¬ 
nership came to an end, when the 
Trappists begged to be relieved of it 
owing to lack of space. This brought 
about another move which everyone 
hopes will be the final one. 

A LAW was passed by the provin¬ 
cial legislature authorizing the 
Department of Agriculture to build a 
new school at St. Hyacinthe on a plot 
of land belonging to the province. 
This was opened in October, 1947, 



The modern building which nou> houses the School of Veterinary Medicine at 
St. Hyacinthe. Built by the provincial government, it was opened in 1947. 
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Dr. M. Trepanier, head of the large animal clinic, making milk tests for the 
control of mastitis as practical training for three of the senior students. 


and became known as the School of 
Veterinary Medicine of the Province 
of Quebec, affiliated once again to the 
University of Montreal. 

This development brought in a new 
era for the school. Provided with a gen¬ 
erous annual budget by the provincial 
government the school is now able to 
plan and build its own modern labora¬ 
tories, and to purchase the equipment 
needed to teach a university course. 
The new-found security, which in no 
way reflects discredit on the valuable 
work done by the Quebec schools of 
the past, has made the new school 
into a strong influence for good in 


veterinary medicine throughout Can- J 
ada. 

The choice of location has been a 
happy one. St. Hyacinthe stands at 
the center of one of the best agricul¬ 
tural areas of Quebec, which means 
that there is a steady supply of animal 
patients for the students. During the ’ 
year 1955-56, the school treated 7,790 
animals at the hospital and ambula¬ 
tory clinics. Diagnoses were made for 
1,945 large animals, and 829 consul¬ 
tations were given. The small animal 
clinic handled 756 cases and gave 
350 consultations, not counting fluoro-* 
(Please turn to page 58) I 


Co-operation 

or Compulsion? 

Some cogitations and reflections on the subject of marketing 
hoards that will be reflected in the minds of many farmers •> 


by CLINTO 

T HE three principal problems fac¬ 
ing the Canadian farmer, espe¬ 
cially the western farmer, are 
these: First, the over-production of 
certain commodities; second, the 
failure to receive a fair share of the 
national income; and, third, the rising 
costs of operation. 

In the past, agriculture has used 
two main roads to occupational bet¬ 
terment, namely, farm organization, 
and co-operation. Because member¬ 
ship in both is on a voluntary basis, 
the individual farmer can be an active 
member, an indifferent bystander, or 
in open opposition to either one, or 
both. 

Considerable improvement has been 
brought about by these farm bodies. 
However, due to their voluntary na¬ 
ture, doubt as to their effectiveness 
has been on the increase. As a result, 
efforts are now being directed toward 
the establishment of compulsory ad¬ 
herence to marketing boards. 

One of the questions the farmer 
must answer is v/hether co-operatives, 
or compulsory marketing boards, will 
bring about the greatest benefits, and 


N C . REED 

at the same time, be acceptable to the 
producer. / 

In appraising the merits of these, 
two types of group effort we should 
bear in mind that co-operation has 
proved itself. Our success in solving 
grain handling injustices is proof of 
this. The pioneers of the United 
Grain Growers Limited and the 
Wheat Pools started with assets con-jfl 
sisting only of the ideals of co-opera¬ 
tion backed by their own courage.' 
Today, they dominate the trade and 
are setting the pattern for all elevator 
services. i 

Co-operation has also entered many 
other fields of business, with marked 
success. Such achievements have 
proved that co-operation, when prop¬ 
erly applied and managed, can serve 
as a check against the excessive abuses 
which result from the operations of 
private concerns enjoying monopolis¬ 
tic positions, or the advantages of a 
combine. 

Farmers who question the value of 
co-operation, or who believe that it 
can make no new contribution to our 
(Please turn to page 55) 
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by INA BRUNS 


take a look at Cassie!” 

Gramps cried as he lowered 
W_/ his newspaper and stared in¬ 
credulously at Mother’s seventeen- 
I year-old helper. “Blessed if we haven’t 
been harboring a Cinderella in our 
midst!” 

Mother came out of her bedroom, 
hairbrush poised in midair. She gave 
a gasp of pleasant surprise as Cassie 
pirouetted before us wearing Aunt 
«< Loretta’s pale blue evening frock. 
She was radiant—our Cassie. Her hair 
shone like the copper kettle after 
mother scoured it with salt and vine¬ 
gar. Her skin looked like the petals of 
Gramp’s favorite tea-rose. 

“Loretta, what have you done to 
I'her?” Mother asked. “You’ve turned 
our pretty little girl into a ravishing 
beauty!” 

“Practicing witchcraft,” Mother’s 
younger sister laughed. “It’s surpris¬ 
ing what witchcraft and a new frock 
from Richard’s can do for a girl.” 

% 

I don’t believe any of us, except 
perhaps David Selkirk, had noticed 
that Cassie Barrett was beautiful be¬ 
fore that night of the box social and 
dance. Folks never had paid much 
attention to the brood of Barrett chil- 
^dren that crowded Dan and Lula Bar¬ 
rett’s weather-beaten shack at the far 
’ side of Sam Thompson’s large farm. 
Of course things had been different 
for a time when Cassie’s brother Buzz 
brought brief fame to our district by 
becoming pitcher for the Bisons. But 
after Buzz tired of city life and re¬ 
turned to our district to take up where 
* he had left off, interest in the poverty- 
ridden family sagged to a new low. 
Folks didn’t even feel so obligated to 
assist Dan and Lula when they de¬ 
cided these people were completely 
lacking in ambition. 

Cassie was going through the 
^awkward age at that time. The thin 
little girl with the over-large eyes 
was completely overlooked when the 
family was in the limelight. Mother 
was one of the few who realized 
Cassie didn’t quite seem to belong in 
Dan and Lula’s family. Even as a 
rchild Cassie was different. She was 
smart, she was proud, and what set 
her even farther apart from her 
brothers and sisters, Cassie was am¬ 
bitious. She was the only one in the 
family who mourned when Buzz 
! sickened of his new-found riches and 
►came home for good. 

“Now we can never live in a nice 
house like other people do,” she said 
sadly as Mother helped her make over 
a dress someone had given her. “Gee, 
if I ever have a chance to be rich . . . 
if I ever do!” 


planning to go to the city with Lor¬ 
etta and seek a job. Dan and Lula 
were at a loss to understand why their 
daughter was not satisfied to remain 
in the district where they hoped she’d 
marry a local boy and settle down to 
raise a family. But they promised she 
could go with Loretta after her birth¬ 
day. That was before the box social 
and dance. 

Now, Cassie stood before the mir¬ 
ror viewing herself with some surprise. 


Perhaps she was realizing that good 
looks can be a great asset to a girl 
about to make her way in the world. 
At any rate, she had gone up our 
stairs a pretty girl and come down a 
beautiful young woman. 

“Don’t you go and spoil everything 
by saying ‘ain’t’ in front of David 
Selkirk,” Gramps warned. “School 
teachers are dead set against folks 
who say ‘ain’t’.” 

Cassie flushed with embarrassment. 
She was aware, of the young teacher’s 


Illustrated by J. H. Petrie 


interest in her, but she was surprised 
that it was common knowledge. 

Loretta gathered up the prettily 
decorated boxes she and Cassie had 
worked over all day. “Cassie knows 
how to behave, father. In fact, her 
grammar is getting better than yours.” 

“Well, hang it all!” he cried, “I 
ain’t courtin’ anyone! And while I’m 
givin’ advice, Loretta, don’t you let 
Sam Thompson bring you home. Sam 


has got to stop makin’ sheep’s eyes at 
you now that you are engaged!” 

“Sam and his fortune and that 
beautiful new car all gone forever!” 
Loretta sighed. “I must be mad not 
to have fallen in love with the dis¬ 
trict’s richest man.” 

Mother came out of the bedroom 
all ready to leave for the big event. 
“We couldn’t allow you to marry Sam 
Thompson even if you had fallen in 
love with him,” she said. “Sam is 
years too old for you.” 

“But she’d never have to cook or 
wear old clothes,” Cassie cried. “She 


Cassie chose to stay at our house. Mother teas one of 
the few who realized that Cassie didn’t quite seem 
to belong to the Barrett family. She was a smart 
girl, proud and ambitious. That perhaps accounts 
for our getting mixed up in her first love affair 


C ASSIE chose to stay at our house 
as much as possible. Mother paid 
her what we could afford during the 
busy seasons, and she was glad 
enough to stay on even when there 
was no pay. She took great delight in 
the blue room that was Loretta’s 
when she spent week-ends with us 
from her job in the city — and was 
Cassie’s to care for when Loretta was 
away. Now that Cassie had reached 
her seventeenth birthday she was 


could travel. . . and . . . and!” Loretta 
laughed, pushing her out through the 
door where father was waiting with 
the car. 

I wasn’t taking a box to the social 
because the girls under fourteen 
bought paper bags of lunch like the 
older folks and younger children. I 
didn’t mind not having a box to be 
auctioned. It was exciting enough to 
be going to the affair with two of the 
most popular girls in the district. I 
hoped David Selkirk would get Cas¬ 
sie’s box. I was secretly in love with 
my teacher, but since it was obvious 
he wasn’t going to wait for me to 
grow up, I was happy that someone 
as nice as Cassie might get him. 

D avid Selkirk met the car as 

it turned in at the brightly lit 
schoolhouse. He pretended to be look¬ 
ing for a plank to be used as a seat, 
but we knew he was there to meet 
Cassie. Father took advantage of the 
situation and asked David to bring in 
the large carton in the back seat. “If 
you take a good look, you might be 
able to see that Cassie’s box is the one 
done up in pink crepe paper,” he 
whispered. 

The violins already were playing 
and the dancers were in action. The 
Barrett family was waiting at the 
door. “Why Cassie’s gone and growed 
up!” Big Dan cried as he saw his 
daughter. “Darned if she ain’t the 
prettiest thing I ever see’d.” 

David Selkirk was the first to reach 
Cassie when she reached the dance 
floor. They made a picture dancing 
(Please turn to page 36) 


Cassie pirouetted wearing Loretta’s 
pale blue evening frock. She was 
radiant, our Cassie. 


The Courtship of Cassie Barrett 
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Under the 
Peace Tower 

by HUGH BOYD 


T HERE are times when people 

in eastern Canada get heartily j . 

sick of the word “wheat.” Some 

of them—and Ottawa contains its . i -J [P'iBglf 

quota—think that altogether too much jl 

is said about the wheat marketing l f 

problem, that the western farmer »'* fjj* yfilgiji 

never had it so good, and so on. But ^ .[jii; fff }'! 'aA' 

during the course of the federal elec- ^ JklL 

tion campaign there seemed to be „/ 

growing a better understanding of the i«~. lijfe'i:wEi 'WBmlM. 

problem. If so, that much has been j||ll 

But if many Canadians are slow 
to grasp what the United States sur- t 

plus disposal program is doing to the 
wheat industry, how much response 

is to be expected from the people of effective co-operation is putting the 
of another country? Official Ottawa Canadian farm economy in the grav- 
has made protests to Washington; Mr. est jeopardy.” 

Howe has made blunt speeches in¬ 
tended for American consumption; 
but very little reaches the grass-roots. 

The United States is busily getting 
rid of its accumulation of wheat and 
other commodities in surplus, through 
sales for local currencies, which this 
country properly regards as unfair 
competition. Whether Canada ought 
to try to copy the U.S. in this policy 
was of course one of the issues in 
Parliament and in the election. But 
whatever is done by either Ottawa or 
Washington, there is also the longer 
range future to consider. Ezra Benson, 
the secretary of agriculture, and his 
associates are trying to modify the 
farm price support program so as to 
discourage a further piling up of sup¬ 
plies that overhang the market and 
threaten it with collapse. Congress 
remains stubbornly unconvinced that 
this should be done. Congressmen of 
both houses are equipped with most 
sensitive antennae tuned to their con¬ 
stituents. 

So perhaps the best approach is to 
convince (if possible) those constitu¬ 
ents who live in the mid-western 
states, as far as wheat is concerned, 
that their government’s policy is hurt¬ 
ing people in another country who are 
very much like themselves and against 
whom they presumably harbor no 
hard feelings. 

At any rate, that’s what was at¬ 
tempted by the Canadian wheat 
growers represented at the big confer¬ 
ence of the International Federation 
of Agricultural Producers last month. 

The conference was held on the cam¬ 
pus of Purdue University, Indiana, 
which is not exactly in the heart of 
the American farm belt but well inside 
it. The Canadians took the unusual 
step of making public a statement first 
presented at a closed meeting of the 
I.F.A.P. policy committee. 

This statement spoke of “heavily 
subsidized wheat exports” and lack of 
co-operation with the Canadian gov¬ 
ernment in working out a solution to 
the problem of surpluses. It didn’t 
mention the United States by name 
(France and some other countries also 
subsidize exports), but the implica¬ 
tion was clear enough. It called for a 
“minimum disruption of commercial 
markets,” and declared that “the lack 


For safe, low-tost grain storage 


WESTttl) PORTABLE STEEL GRANARIES 


These portable granaries by 
Westeel are proven in the West. Here 
are some of the features that have 
made them so popular with farmers 
all over the country! 

* Heavy, curved, corrugated sections. 

e Die-punched for quick, easy erection! 

* Easily moved, filled or emptied. 

* Handy auger-type unloading hopper 
adjustable to two levels. 

* Gives perfect protection against 
weather, fire or vermin. 

* Durable, economical. The first 
cost is low — and it's the last cost! 


EANWHILE. 


and quite sub- 
-LT-l merged by the election, the 
diesel firemen hearing before a royal 
commission of three judges has been 
limping along here. The show is to go 
on the road presently. It’s pretty dull, 
on the whole, and yet it’s important 
to the whole country, because the 
possibility of a second strike on the 
C.P.R. still remains, should the Com-, 
mission’s findings favor the railway, 
rather than the Brotherhood of Loco¬ 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. 
Whether the company’s plan to re¬ 
strict the use of firemen on diesel 
locomotives will impair safety is the 
sole issue; and public opinion is being 
relied on to discourage another strike. 

The company is very serious about 
its plan, for which witnesses for the 
C.N.R. and American railroads have 
indicated their general approval, 
even though none of them have yet 
ventured to press it themselves. The 
final C.P.R. witness at the Ottawa 
hearings was the Company president,' 
N. R. (Buck) Crump, who laid great 
stress on the need for economies, 
wherever they can be made. 

Mr. Crump said, for example, that 
the St. Lawrence Seaway would throw 
open an additional estimated $35 mil¬ 
lion of C.P.R. freight traffic per year. 1 
In the long run, he expected that the 
Seaway would be good for the com¬ 
pany because of its effect in develop¬ 
ing the Canadian economy, but for a 
number of years he was certain that 
the C.P.R. would lose revenue. How 
much he didn’t know. ^ 

At the same, time Mr. Crump re¬ 
ferred to the Crow’s Nest Pass grain 
rates. This is a favorite subject of his, 
and he seldom loses an opportunity to 
lodge his complaint that the rates 
are too low and ought to be sub¬ 
stantially raised. He often accompanies 
this proposition with the suggestion 
that since western farmers must meet 
world competition they should receive 
a subsidy from the national treasury. 
But he doesn’t think the C.P.R. ought 
to carry grain at unremunerative rates. 
This raises the old familiar argument 
as to whether the Crow’s Nest rates 
are unremunerative. Actually, on this 
occasion the C.P.R. president didn’t 
develop his thesis, as it would have 
been out of place. V 


An all-Canadian, Canada-wide organization 


WINNIPEG • REGINA • SASKATOON • CALGARY 
EDMONTON • VANCOUVER • TORONTO • MONTREAL 


It may HAIL 


You can have Protection with a 


• LOSSES PAID PROMPTLY 


• SAVINGS ARE THE PROPERTY OF MEMBERS 


• THE BOARD YOU ELECT DIRECTS THE COMPANY 


See Your Local Agent or Contact 


CO-OP HAIL INSURANCE 


1731 Scarth Street, Regina, Sask, 
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Potash is to be mined on a large 
scale at Esterhazy, Sask., about 150 
miles east of Regina. International 
Minerals and Chemical Corporation 
has announced that it will start im¬ 
mediately to develop the 450,000-acre 
mine site. The high quality potash 
deposits lie almost horizontally some 
3,000 feet below the surface. Potash, 
one of three essential plant food nutri¬ 
ents, is used extensively in fertilizers. V 

A new method of reducing wind 
damage in barley crops has been 
found in South Australia. It consists 
of rolling a barley crop flat one week 
before it is ready to be harvested. In 
a trial at Roseworth Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, 12.5 per cent more barley was 
harvested from a rolled plot than from 
a plot in the same field harvested in 
the normal way. V 

The new U.S. price support for 
wheat has been announced at 75 per 
cent of parity or. $1.78 per bushel. 
This is 22 cents a bushel below the 
1956-57 support price. Wheat acre¬ 
age allotment has also been reduced 
to 55 million acres, the minimum per- 
, mitted by Congress. Quotas must be 
approved by a two-thirds majority 
vote of producers in a June referen¬ 
dum. If they are not approved, there 
will be no "'restrictions on wheat mar¬ 
ketings and the support will drop to 
50 per cent of parity or to $1.18 per 
•bushel. V 

Insecticide research studies on 
stored product insects are to be in¬ 
tensified by the Canada Department 
of Agriculture. The expanded program 
will be conducted at the new Science 
Service Laboratory, Winnipeg, which 
is to become the only research center 
in Canada where studies of this nature 
will be carried on. V 

A malting barley production record 

was set last year by Ed Wallace, Bell’s 
Comers, Carleton County, Ont., when 
he came up with a yield of 85 bushels 
per acre of the variety OAC 21. Mr. 
Wallace won the Ontario High Yield 
Malting Barley Contest for this 
achievement. The contest will be con¬ 
ducted again in 1957. Entry forms, 
rules and additional information can 
be secured from any Ontario agricul¬ 
tural representative. Prize money is 
donated by the Brewing and Malting 
Barley Research Institute. V 

U.S.S.R. grain production reached 
a record level in 1956 and exceeded 
the 1955 output by about 20 per cent, 
according to a report from Moscow. 
Actual grain production figures were 
not released. It is known, however, 
that the Soviet Union is in a position 
to export large quantities of wheat in 
1957. Trade agreements covering the 
current year indicate that the Soviet 
Union has commitments to supply 185 
million bushels to Eastern European 
countries, 15 million bushels to Egypt, 
800,000 bushels to Finland and 37,- 
000 bushels to Norway. V 

A Canadian Holstein, Sniders Fond 
Hope King, was grand champion Hol¬ 
stein bull at the Royal Show held at 
Sydney, Australia, recently. He was 
one of the top show bulls in Canada 
when bought for the New South 
Wales Department of Agriculture in 
1955. King was bred by A. B. Snider, 
Brampton. V 


Soybean yields of 68 bushels per 
acre! That's not a dream, but a record 
set by Wm. Bartja, Pelee Island, in 
the Ontario Soybean Contest, which 
is jointly sponsored by the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture, Toronto 
Elevators Limited and Victory Soya 
Mills. The contest will be held again 
this year and is open to any grower 
who feels that he can produce a sub¬ 
stantially bigger crop of soybeans than 
the average in his district. Entries 
close July 1. Entry forms and rules 
can be obtained from any Ontario 
agricultural representative. V 

Egg producers in Britain have voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of a market¬ 
ing board to handle their produce. 
The British Egg Marketing Board can 
assume full trading authority any time 
after May 14. Under the new scheme, 
it is felt that producers will be able to 
face the future with greater confi¬ 
dence than before. The Board will de¬ 
cide the price at which it will sell eggs 
to wholesalers, but the consumer will 
continue to determine the retail 
price. V 

The Saskatchewan Government will 
pay 50 per cent of construction costs 
on flood control works in conservation 
and development areas in the prov¬ 
ince, under a new policy announced 
by the Minister of Agriculture, the 
Hon. I. C. Nollet. The new policy pro¬ 
vides more generous assistance, the 
approach being to split all costs of a 
completed project between the area 
concerned and the government. V 

The decline in milk production in 
Canada, which started in the last part 
of 1956 and has continued during the 
first quarter of 1957, may be credited 
in part to a fall-off in cow numbers, 
and more particularly to a substantial 
reduction in the proportion of cows in 
dairy herds actually being milked. 
D.B.S. reports that milk intake of 
dairy factories for the production of 
butter, cheese, ice cream and concen¬ 
trated milk products during the Janu- 
ary-March period, 1957, was down 16 
per cent compared with the same 
period a year earlier. V 

The Experimental Farm at La- 
combe, Alta., will celebrate 50 years 
of service to the farming industry on 
July 31, 1957. Speakers at the anni¬ 
versary day gathering will include Dr. 
Andrew Stewart, president, University 
of Alberta, Edmonton, and Dr. C. H. 
Goulden, director. Experimental Farm 
Service, Canada Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Ottawa. V 

Selkirk wheat seems likely to find 
a place on Prince Edward Island farms 
as a result of its performance under 
tests made at the Charlottetown Ex¬ 
perimental Farm. During the past 
three years, it has yielded an average 
of 32.7 bushels per acre, as compared 
with 30.7 bushels for Acadia. Superior 
rust resistance, good milling quality 
and bald heads gave Selkirk other ad¬ 
vantages over Acadia. V 

A farm management specialist has 
been appointed to the Agricultural 
Representative Branch, Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture. He is J. A. 
Brown, who will be responsible for 
formulating g farm management ad¬ 
visory program for the assistance of 
farmers in the province. V 


Farmhand offers 
lowest-cost haying all the 
way from field tofeecKoK 



STILL THE KING OF STACKERS, the big Farmhand 
Heavy-Duty Loader takes the work and time out 
of haying. Hydraulic power does it all—lifts up to 
3500 lbs., pushes the load off where you want it. 
Stacks to 27 ft., builds those tight stacks that with¬ 
stand all types of weather. One man with a Farm¬ 
hand can clear up to 50 acres a day. 11 versatile 
attachments make the Farmhand Heavy-Duty one 
of your best machinery investments. Available with 
wooden or steel Hay Basket teeth. 




THE FARMHAND "POWER-BOX" pays off on big farm jobs—mechanical feeding, 
forage handling and spreading. Big capacity and fast, easy PTO-unloading cut 
time and labor costs way down. Change jobs by changing attachments . . . this 
important versatility is yours in either 4 or 6-ton models. Add profit to your feed¬ 
ing, spreading, and forage handling by letting the “Power-Box” do the work. 
Ask your Farmhand dealer for a demonstration. 


CUT HAYING AND GRAIN COSTS as much as 50% with the 
Owatonna Swather. This famous line of self-propelled, center 
delivery swathers is now being sold by your Farmhand dealer. 
One quick trip with the Owatonna and you are ready to stack, 
bale, chop or combine. You save both fuel and time costs. Two 
models, five sizes. 


EE LITERATE' 

the farmhand company 

!>ep». CGW-67, 1270 Sargent i 
Winnipeg 


I Send information on 


lodel) tractor 


BALE BUNCHER cuts bale pickup 
costs 35%. Collects five to seven 
bales—trips from tractor seat. 


Nome. 


Address. 


_Prov. 

Separator Company 


of Canada, Ltd. 


Town--“ 

A Division of Superior 














If you’re handy with your hands, you can 
easily learn to do your own welding and save 
yourself the high cost of idle equipment wait¬ 
ing to be repaired. Without spending mojre 
than you would for a good washing machine 
or refrigerator, you, too, can own and profit¬ 
ably operate L.A. Welding and Cutting 
Equipment. More and more farmers are 
finding out that it definitely pays to do their 
own welding of broken machinery parts. Even 
broken axles can be repaired and put back 
into service as good as new . . . You can 
probably name many other repair jobs on 



which you could use welding and cutting— 
and don’t overlook the dozens of things 
around a farm you could make by these 
methods. 

Shown here is the type of L.A. farm 
welding and cutting equipment that will save 
you valuable time and money. Spare parts 
and complete supplies, plus service, are avail¬ 
able at all times. For complete information 
without obligation, just visit your nearest L.A. 
branch or dealer in Winnipeg, Regina, Saska¬ 
toon, Calgary, Edmonton—or fill in and mail 
this coupon today to the nearest L.A. branch 
in your district. 


The L.A. 
Handiwelder— 
complete Oxy- 
Acetylene Welding 
and cutting outfit, 
including a 
welding manual 


■Canadian LIQUID AIR Company Limited' 

WINNIPEG: 604 Confederation Life Bldg. 
—REGINA: Fourth Ave. & Winnipeg St. 
—SASKATOON: 18th Street & Ave. M. 
South—EDMONTON: 8615 Stadium Road. 
—CALGARY: 202 First St. East. 

I would like to know more about farm welding equipment 
[~~1 Please send me additional information folders 
[~~1 Please have your district representative call on me 

NAME... 

ADDRESS..... 


Miller A.C. 
Electric Arc 
Welder and Acces¬ 
sories—a complete 
electric welding 
outfit 


PROV. 



HAY and GRAIN COVERS 

GROUND SHEETS 

Speers polyethylene gives protection from rot and 
mold. 

6 mil (covers) 4c sq. ft. 

4 mil (ground sheets) 2 5/6c per ft. 
Cheque, money order or C.O.D. 

SPEERS PETROCHEMICALS LTD. 

Dept. CG, Box 186, Winnipeg 
Dept. CG, 8639 I08A St., Edmonton 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 

CHD C AI E Registered Hereford 
I wll wHLC Cattle, cows with calves 
at foot and cows in calf, and yearling 
heifers. All well-bred and in good shape. 
For particulars write Fraser Stewart, 318 
Queenston St., Winnipeg 9. 
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This uncompleted loose-housing barn at Melfort Experimental Farm, Sask ., 
shows the wide central alley where a tractor can be used for the chores . 


Pasture Needs 
Of the Dairy Herd 

T HE most economical feed for milk¬ 
ing cows is provided by good 
legume or grass - legume pastures. 
These furnish large amounts of pro¬ 
teins, vitamins and carbohydrates at 
low cost, but their nutritive value de¬ 
clines with advancing maturity of the 
crop, according to Prof. M. E. Seale 
of the University of Manitoba. 

Dr. Seale suggests that the grazing 
season can be lengthened by using 
supplementary pastures, which reach 
their optimum grazing condition as 
the permanent pastures ripen. Rota¬ 
tional grazing may produce the same 
effect. 

A cow can consume enough good 
forage to maintain herself and to pro¬ 
duce about 25 pounds of milk. Higher 
production requires the additional 
feeding of a grain mixture. This mix¬ 
ture depends on the quality of the 
pastures, which can be classified as 
excellent, good or fair, depending on 
the species of forage and the stage 
and density of growth. The quality 
decreases during the pasture season, 
which makes it advisable to increase 
the proportions of protein-rich feeds 
in the grain mixture. 

Milk flow, butterfat test, condition 
of the cows and quality of pasture de¬ 
termine the amount of grain mixture 
to be fed. Therefore, to use feed effi¬ 
ciently and economically, a knowl¬ 
edge of the individual cow’s pro¬ 
duction and butterfat test is essential, 
says Dr. Seale. Otherwise, a cow may 
be overfed or underfed, resulting in 
something less than the most profit¬ 
able level of feeding in either case. V 

Old Formula 
Not Good Enough 

t 

“/'TAN we base our selection of herd 
v^i replacement females on the re¬ 
cords we are keeping now?” This 
question is being asked by the depart¬ 
ment of animal science, University of 
Alberta, and is answered by them as 
follows. Most people thought at one 
time that a herd graded up through,, 
the use of good bulls would take on 
a uniformity that made selection rela¬ 
tively easy. When a heifer was needed 
for the breeding herd, the one with 


the most pleasing form was picked, 
or sometimes the best were sold 
because they brought the most money. 

It wasn’t considered bad to use what 
was left, because they were all bred 
the same way. 

This • easy-going way should come 
under close scrutiny in view of the 
information now available from per¬ 
formance testing. Marked differences 
in the ability to grow rapidly and effi¬ 
ciently have been demonstrated among 
beef animals of similar type and gen- . 
eral appearance. In the University 
herds, maximum variations in weaning 
weights (after adjustments for age of 
dam and sex of calf) have been of 
more than 100 pounds in all three 
beef breeds. The variation in daily 
gain from weaning to one year old has 
been over three-quarters of a pound < 
per day in males, and over one-half.-- 
pound in females. This should surely 
illustrate weakness of the idea that 
any will do if they are all bred the 
same. V 

Proper Balance * 

In Rations for Swine 

HERE are two kinds of feed in 
swine rations. One is the basal 
feed, including barley, oats, corn and 
wheat, which supply energy. The 
other is the supplement, which should 11 
make good any deficiencies in the 
basal feed with a supply of protein, 
vitamins, minerals and antibiotics. 

The Ontario Department of Agri¬ 
culture points out that a supplement 
is required by regulation to contain atJ 
least 35 per cent protein. By mixing 1 
85 parts of oats and barley with 15 
parts of a 35 per cent protein-vitamin- 
mineral supplement, a growing ration 
containing 15 to 16 per cent protein 
is produced. If corn is used, the pro¬ 
portion should be 75 parts of corn and 
25 parts of protein supplement to ob¬ 
tain the same result. 

If you use 92 parts of oats and 
parley with 8 parts of the 35 per cent 
supplement, you get a finishing ration 
which is 14 per cent protein. With 
com, the same percentage of protein 
is obtained by mixing 80 parts of the 
grain with 20 parts of the supplement. 

The Department recommends skim 
milk, with a source of vitamins A and 
D, as an excellent balancer for mixed 
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iew McCormick ri. its WINDROWER* 

WITH 12, 14 AND 16-FOOT PLATFORMS 
PROVE TO YOURSELF the field that 

THE NEW 163 cuts its own path—opens fields anywhere. 

THE NEW 163 opens your field without loss of grain. 

THE NEW 163 makes crop-saving, criss-cross windrows. 

THE NEW 163 saves harvesting time, labor and expense. 

THE NEW 163 is the last word in maneuverability. 

THE NEW 163 excels in easy handling, easy transport. 

THE NEW 163 gives the utmost in operator comfort. 

YOUR IH DEALER IS THE MAN TO SEE E 

INTERNATIONAL IJI HARVESTER 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


YOU BE THE JUDGE 

OF THESE FEATURES: 

1 12, 14 and 16-foot cut—choose the right size for 
your farm. 

• Heavy-duty construction—built for the West! 

• Low-angle, heavy-duty platform—for grain or hay 

(optional). 

• Single hydraulic lever controls both platform and 

reel. 

• Endless rubberized canvases—no buckles, no flaps. 

• On-the-go speed change— 2'A to 9 miles per hour. 

• Choice of engines—air-copied or water-cooled 

(optional). 

• Narrow wheel treads—dual wheel attachment 

(optional). 
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The Oliver pull-type swather and Super 88 tractor, 


New OLIVER swathers take you 

a big step towards lower costs 


This year save time, save grain and slash all your 
harvesting costs. It’s so easy, so practical—by 
swathing. But be sure you get the profit-building 
advantages, too—including the grain "quality 
bonus” you get with a new Oliver. 

There’s the new, low-cost pull-type for medium 
size farms...PTO driven in your choice of sizes— 
12- and 16-foot lengths. It’s fast, all V-belt driven. 
Lets you swath at top field speeds without vibra¬ 
tion or excessive wear. And the swath stays on top 
of the stubble, away from ground moisture, adding 
hours to your important combining days. 

For big acres, choose the brand-new Oliver hay 
and grain self-propelled—available in 10-, 12-, 14- 
and 16-foot lengths. It’s the machine that saves all 
your crop quality in the famous herringbone swath. 
It saves your farm profits, too, by cutting machin¬ 
ery costs... swaths grain, mows and windrows hay, 
sprays weeds and insects—all on the interest, de¬ 
preciation and maintenance cost of one machine. 

Stop in soon and see these new swathers at your 
Oliver dealer... then farm better and save more in 1957. 



The new prairie-fitted self-propelled Oliver, superbly 
balanced for perfect control at fast swathing speeds. 



"FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY" 


The Oliver Corporation 

6th Ave. and Halifax St., Regina, Saskatchewan 


Buy your new tractor on the 

"Pay as you Produce” 

purchase plan 
Ask your OLIVER Dealer 


BRANCHES: Regina • Calgary • Edmonton • Saskatoon • Winnipeg 

DISTRIBUTORS: La Cooperative Federee de Quebec, Montreal, 
Quebec • Goodison Industries, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario • Barker Equip¬ 
ment Company, Fredericton, New Brunswick • Atlantic Equipment, Ltd., 
Truro, Nova Scotia • Pacific Tractor and Equipment, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


LIVESTOCK 


farm grains. As a starter, a ratio of 
3 to 1 by weight between skim milk 1 
and grain needs 17.5 per cent protein 
supplement in ration. As a grower, ’ 
the skim milk-grain ratio should be ! 
2 to 1, with 16 per cent protein. For 
finishing, equal parts of skim milk and ,•< 
grain go with 14 per cent protein. 

Com is lower in protein and re¬ 
quires more milk in the mix. Butter¬ 
milk and skim are similar in composi¬ 
tion. Whey is lower in protein than 
either of them, but it can be used with 
regular grower and finisher rations. V £ 


Stilbestrol 
Causes Abortion 


M AKE sure that your bred animals 
do not have access to stilbestrol 
feeds, says Dr. J. K. Morrow, who is 
supervisor of brucellosis control for 
the Alberta Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. Bred heifers on daily stilbestrol 
abort their calves in a high percentage 
of cases. This may not be serious with 
feedlot heifers, but it is bad for breed¬ 
ing stock. 

Dr. Morrow’s advice is to store stil¬ 
bestrol feeds so that there is no pos- .J 
sibility of breeding stock, either cattle 
or hogs, getting into them. All farm 
help should be warned of the danger || 
of giving this type of feed to any ani- ” 
mals, other than those to be fattened 
for sale. When using stilbestrol, be 
sure to follow the manufacturer’s 
directions very closely. V 


Half a Litter 
Is Not Half as Good 


E VERY time a young pig dies, the 
farmer loses around $10 to $12 of 
his profit. Glen Flaten, livestock spe- ‘ 
cialist with the Saskatchewan Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, says that the 
price of hogs averages $42 at present, „ 
and the cost of raising each pig in a 
litter of ten is about $30, including 
maintenance of the sow. The total 
profit on the fitter of ten would be * 
$120. 

That is if all the pigs survive. But 
Mr. Flaten reckons that in Saskatche-** 
wan 35 to 40 per cent of the pigs in 
a fitter die before weaning. This 
means not only that there is no profit 
on the dead ones, but it increases the * 
cost of the survivors, including such 
fixed costs as feeding the sow, depre¬ 
ciation and labor. 

If only five out of ten pigs survive, 
the estimated cost per pig would 
reach about $34, or an $8 profit per- 
pig on a selling price of $42. The total ; 
profit on the five-pig fitter would be 
$40, or exactly one-third of the profit 
on the ten pig fitter, which was $120. *, 
Mr. Flaten recommends five ways 
to curb death in pigs before weaning. 
Feed potassium iodide to the sow 
during the last two to three months of 
pregnancy. Feed ferrous sulphate to 
the young pigs. Feed the sow with 
good alfalfa hay or fish oil during preg¬ 
nancy to supply vitamin A. Use a 
farrowing crate to prevent the sow 
from trampling or crushing the young 
pigs, and give her a laxative of bran or 
oats several days before and' after 
farrowing to relax her. Finally, use 
heat lamps in cold weather and pre¬ 
vent drafts. V 
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'Beets at the Lethbridge Experimental Farm show beneficial effect of manure 
I in the foreground compared to growth on an unfertilized plot behind pole. 


Anti-Scab 
Potato Variety 

T HERE is new hope for Ontario 
farmers who had stopped growing 
potatoes on account of the high inci¬ 
dence of scab in their alkali soils. 
The new, scab-resistant, Huron vari- 
fty has been tested and increased, 
and has been distributed to certified 
seed growers in the province this 
year. 

\ Huron has yielded 35 per cent 
higher than Katahdin, and is higher 
jn total solids. It is moderately resis- 
Uit to common scab, highly resis- 
;ant to early blight, immune in the 
eld to virus B, and resistant to virus 
and Y. On the other hand, it is sus- 
eptible to leaf roll and verticillium 
yilt, and moderately susceptible to 
ate* blight. Under dry conditions, a 
urling of the leaves is difficult to dis- 
inguish from virus leaf roll. 

Huron is very late maturing, and 
ater than Sebago. Its tubers resist 
kinning during harvesting, and they 
e not as smooth as Katahdin. It has 
uperior cooking quality to Katahdin, 
nd resists after-cooking darkening. V 


retting the Best 
>ut of Sweet Clover 

'WEET clover is one of the most 
productive pasture crops, says J. 
R. Greenshields of the Forage 
Irops Laboratory, Saskatoon. It is 
pest to avoid overgrazing it, hut graz- 
\g should start in the second season 
Pith sufficient livestock to prevent the 
plants from becoming coarse and 
s/oody. Growth should be maintained 
10 to 15 inches. 

Cattle and sheep may bloat on 

I weet clover pasture, but the risk is 
iot so great as with alfalfa, and some 
irecautions can be taken. Cattle 
hould not be turned into sweet clover 
or the first time when they are hun- 
;ry, or when the pasture is wet with 
ain or dew. Access to dry feed, such 
s straw or hay, will also reduce the 
doat hazard, while livestock are pas- 
lring sweet clover. 

For the best hay, sweet clover 
|hould be cut not later than the open- 
ig of the first flowers. It requires 
llightly longer to cure when cut at 


the less mature stage, but the hay 
becomes woody and coarse if cutting 
is delayed. 

When used as silage, sweet clover 
should be cut with a forage harvester 
about one week or ten days later than 
is recommended for hay. It tends to 
be more moist than is necessary for 
silage, but this can be overcome by 
allowing it to wilt in the swath. V 

Killing Insects 
In Stored Grain 

T HE rusty grain beetle, grain mite 
and fungus beetle are the chief 
robbers of stored grain. A lot of these 
grain infesting insects can survive the 
coldest weather, and cause severe 
losses to farmers and grain handlers 
when the warm weather comes and 
they start to multiply. They can be 
controlled by moving or cleaning 
grain during cold weather, but this 
is not always practical, especially 
when large quantities of grain are in¬ 
volved. 

However, effective control is pos¬ 
sible through using fumigants, such 
as EB-5, according to F. L. Watters, 
of the Stored Grain Insect Labora¬ 
tory, Winnipeg. Fumigants are usually 
applied as liquids, which vaporize’ into 
gases poisonous to insects and mites. 
It is important that they penetrate 
throughout the pile of grain, if they 
are to work effectively. 

When applying fumigants, seal all 
cracks, doors, ventilators and spout 
openings to keep the gas from escap¬ 
ing. Where there are large quantities 
of grain, it is best to fumigate from 
above. These chemicals can be dan¬ 
gerous, so always wear protective 
clothing and respirators with the cor¬ 
rect cannisters when handling the 
fumigant, or when entering buildings 
that are being fumigated. V 


Planned Attack 
On Weed Population 

G OOD planning for greater success 
in weed control is the theme of 
a weed control calendar, which was 
prepared by J. J. Sexsmith of the 
Lethbridge Experimental Farm, Alta. 
He believes that all control measures 
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NEW ROOF? 



If you want to replace worn-out roofing on 
your farm-house or buildings ... there’s good 
news for you at the Bank of Montreal. 

A shortage of ready cash need not hold up yout 
farm improvement plans. A B of M Farm 
Improvement Loan can put a new roof on your 
house or other buildings for you. And there’s 
nothing like a good, weather-tight roof to 
protect your investment in your 
buildings for years to come. 

Don’t put it off any longer! Talk over your 
needs with the manager of your nearest 
B of M branch. He’ll be glad to show you what 
a B of M Farm Improvement 
Loan can do for you 
and your farm. 


FIL — the fixer ... 

his full name is 
Farm Improve¬ 
ment Loan. Give 
him a chance to 
help fix up your 
farm . . . he’s eco¬ 
nomical, conven¬ 
ient, versatile. He 
can do almost 
anything in mak¬ 
ing your farm a 
better farm. 


m mittOH CUUDUK 
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Bank of Montreal 



WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 
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“This dull, wearisome Pain 
was a great Hardship to me” 

-BACK-ACHE (lumbago) and ARTHRITIC PAIN 

Mr. G. E. Baker, of 741 Thirteenth Street, Brandon, 
Manitoba, has some encouraging news for all those 
who suffer from back-ache and arthritic pain. Read 
what Mr. Baker says: “I suffered from back-ache 
and from arthritic pain in my shoulders and hips. 
Then I started to use Templeton’s T-R-C’s, and I 
am thankful to say that these capsules gave me 
quick and satisfactory relief. Since that time, 
whenever I have been in pain, I have used T-R-C’s 
to relieve my sufferings.” Start using Templeton’s T-R-C’s for wel¬ 
come relief from your rheumatic or arthritic pain, lumbago, sciatica, 
gout. Only 79 i and $1.50 at drug counters. For stubborn cases, 
use T-R-C’s SPECIALS—easy on sensitive stomachs. T-130 
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Get PREMIUM-CLEAN Grain without Blasting Bushels Away 
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Hydraulic control of header, steering and speed saves your strength 


AIR-LIFT 


mum 

ACTION 

plus Roto Cleaner 
puts a PREMIUM on your crop 

Case "Air-Lift” cleaning saves the bushels which ordinary 
cleaning shoes often blast away. Gentle air pressure, uni¬ 
formly controlled under entire sieve area, keeps sieve clean 

t 

so even the fluffiest grass seeds drop clean and free. The 
Case roto cleaner completes sifting of any weed seeds that 
might still remain. "You get premium prices for your pre¬ 
mium Case-cleaned grain and seed. 

New rub-bar cylinder is aggressive, yet gentle. Spike- 
tooth optional. New Case 400 engine—record-breaker for 
fuel economy—gives you abundant power at low cost. See 
your Case dealer about a Case 150 self-propelled combine 


New 7-foot Case 77 combine 

Case "Air-Lift” cleaning is better 
than ever with variable-speed fan. 
The 6-foot Case 65, too, gives you 
these advantages. 


9 and 12-foot Case 110 

Harvests big acreages fast at low 
cost on PTO of 4-plow Case 400 
(shown) or smaller tractor. En¬ 
gine drive available. 

SI 1 '' * 1 " 1 
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Case windrowers (swathers) 

Case-built swaths cure completely, 
lying high atop stubble for free 
over - under - through circulation. 
Ground, PTO drive; 9,12,15-foot. 


with 10, 13 or 15-foot header to fit your fields. 

New Case Crop-Way Purchase Plan 

lets you get new Case combine now. Set later payments 
to suit your income. See your Case dealer right away. 

J. l.CASE 

J.l. CASE COMPANY e RACINE, WISCONSIN 

You make farming a more profitable business when you 
choose and use full-line Case tractors, balers, combines, 
and other machines. 




Mail NOW for Catalogs 

Let us send you pictorial catalogs on machines you 
check below or write in margin. J. I. Case Co., 
Dept. CG-67, Racine, Wis. 

S I 50 self-propelled □ Big 110 pull-type 

7-foot 77 combine □ Cose windrowers (swathers) 
□ 6-foot 65 combine Q Crop-Way Purchase Plan 


Name. 


Address. 






FIELD 


should be considered in advance for 
the best results. 

For June and July, Dr. Sexsmith 
says that there should be selective 
treatment with 2,4-D and MCP to 
kill annual weeds and for top growth* 
control of perennial weeds in grain 
crops. Fields should be inspected from 
the time of emergence to determine 
the need for treatment and the proper 
time to apply it. Treatment with 
heavier rates of 2,4-D at the flower- 
bud stage will control perennials irfc 
non-cropped fields. Heavier treat¬ 
ments are required also for weeds and 
brush in pastures, fence lines, road¬ 
sides and waste areas. 

In August, he suggests that you 
prevent the return of weeds and the 
spread of seed by using a re-cleaner' 
on combines, and by carefully clean¬ 
ing the harvest machinery. Stubbles j 
should be cultivated immediately 
after harvest to reduce seed-set on 
Russian thistles, and to encourage fall' 
germination of weed seeds already 
produced, except wild oats. 

September spraying of stubbles 
with 2,4-D, to control Canada thistle 
and perennial sow thistle, is recom¬ 
mended. Soil sterilants should be ap¬ 
plied to small patches of persistent 
perennial weeds using sodium chlor. 
ate, for example, between Septembd 
15 and October 15. Stubbles should 
be shallow cultivated to induce fall 
germination of wild oat seed, aftet 
seed on the surface has had a chancs 
to dry. 

In October, he suggests a fina 
working for continuous fallows bei#J 
used to eradicate persistent peren¬ 
nials. V 


For and Against 
Anhydrous Ammonia 

T HE direct use of anhydrous am¬ 
monia as a fertilizer has three ob 
vious advantages, according to th< 
soils science department of the Uni 
versity of Manitoba. It is the cheapen 
nitrogen fertilizer to manufacture, i 
has a high nitrogen content (82 pe 
cent), and it can be handled with les 
manual labor than the pellet-form f£r 
tilizers. 

Its disadvantages are that cost! 
equipment is needed for storage 
transport and application, and it mus 
be handled with care, because it is' : 
liquid under high pressure, and cai 
also cause severe bums on contac 
with the skin. 

The typical anhydrous ammonia ar 
plicator consists of a tank mountd 
on a machine, which has narrow 
shanks or knives spaced about a foe 
apart. The ammonia goes through, 
metering device and manifold, and j 
released into the soil through th 
knives. The meter measures th 
amount of ammonia, and the manifol 
assures uniform distribution to eac 
of the knives. 

Soils absorb ammonia quickly an 
retain it, but there will be losses 
the ammonia is not covered immed 
ately by the soil after it is release 
behind the knives. Gradual loss ca 
occur also if soils are excessively we 
but little or no loss is found whei 
ammonia is injected into moist, friab 
soil at a depth of five to six inche 
It should be applied in the spring. 











It's easy to install a > 
septic tank disposal bed 

with genuine 

NO-CO-RODE 

, PERFORATED PIPE .... ^gggggfrt 


The growing season is one round of potential trouble for the fruit grower 
and gardener, from diseases and insects, such as the difficult currant fruit fly. 


are spaced too close together. Corn 
sometimes has leaves with white 
sectors in them, indicating deformed 
stomata. V 

Cultivation 

And Winter Injury 

S EVERE freezing often damages 
or kills large numbers of fruit 
trees. In November, 1955, the Okan¬ 
agan Valley in British Columbia 
experienced such a freeze, and obser¬ 
vations since made by B.C. horticul¬ 
turists, and officials at the Summerland 
Experimental Farm, have led to some 
recommendations with respect to the 
encouragement of early maturity. 
Three important factors influencing 
maturity are: the time of fertilizer 
application, the amount of moisture, 
and the type and handling of the 
cover crop. 

The recommendation now is that 
there should be no cultivation from 
the end of May until the trees are 
well matured; and if growers find it 
difficult to get apples with good ma¬ 
turity, a grass sod is recommended. 
This in turn would mean more nitro¬ 
gen fertilizer earlier in the season, to 
facilitate adequate tree growth. A 
third recommendation is that for 
peaches and apricots, alfalfa, ladino 
clover, or just weeds, are recom¬ 
mended for cover crops. If imma¬ 
turity is still encountered, use less 
nitrogen fertilizer and try to avoid 
excessive soil moisture in early fall. V 


Currant 
,Fruit Fly 

I T is not so many years ago that in 
many parts of Canada, it seemed 
almost impossible to grow satisfactory 
crops of currants and gooseberries 
because of the damage caused by the 
^currant fruit fly. 

This insect can now be controlled by 
the use of DDT. The adult emerges 
from the soil beneath the bushes just 
.before blossom time, laying its eggs 
in the newly formed berries. The 
small white grubs that result live in¬ 
side the berries, which ripen pre¬ 
maturely and fall to the ground. 

Spraying with two pounds of 50 
per cent wettable DDT powder in 100 
gallons of water covering the bushes 
thoroughly, will kill the adult flies, 
-if done when 80 per cent of the fruit 
has set and again 10 days later. V 

Why Are 

Some Plants Greener? 

W ORKERS at the University of 
Wisconsin asked themselves why 
some plants are greener than others. 
Knowing that such plants have more 
chlorophyl than others, what they 
Vteally wanted to know was why some 
plants contain less chlorophyl than 
others. 

They found that a certain potato 
Variety named Blondy, and a certain 
pale-green race of red clover, have 
only about half as many stomata per 
►square inch as normal related vari¬ 
eties. Messrs. Cooper, Reiman and 
Smith began to study these stomata, 
or breathing pores, of pale - gr^en 
plants, and found that where the 
leaves are abnormally pale they con¬ 
tained fewer or smaller stomata; and 
►-that leaves that are normally green, 
but lose their color, do so because the 
breathing pores are breaking down. 

The breathing of plants is through 
the leaves and it is through the sto¬ 
mata in the leaves that the oxygen 
given off during photosynthesis is ex¬ 
changed for the carbon dioxide in the 
air. Consequently, if the breathing 
pores do not properly function, these 
gases cannot be exchanged, the 
chlorophyl in the nearby cells ceases 
to work and gradually disintegrates. 

Scientists point out, however, that 
there could be many reasons for 
stomata failure. In the white part of 
onion leaves, the breathing pores 


For permanent, trouble-free 
septic tank disposal beds, use 
No-Co-Rode Perforated Pipe. 
The long, lightweight lengths are 
quickly and easily installed . . . 
with snap-on couplings that pre¬ 
vent soil from entering at the 
joints and keep the pipe in align¬ 
ment regardless of soil move¬ 
ment or frost action. The per¬ 
forations in the underside of the 
pipe give even distribution and 
increase the capacity and effi¬ 
ciency of the system. 

For the house-to-septic tank and 
septic tank - to - disposal field 
connections, use easily-laid, 
water-tight No-Co-Rode Root- 
Proof Pipe. 

Approved and recommended 
by Health Departments. 
Distributed by: 

Alexander MURRAY & Company Limited 
CRANE Limited 


See your local distributor or 
mail this coupon for free 
booklet, “How to Install a 
Septic Tank Disposal Bed". 

NO-CO-RODE COMPANY 
LIMITED 
P.O. Box 789 
CORNWALL, ONTARIO 
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COMES IN 

HANDY PUMPER-GUN. 
Protects roses, gladioli, 
other flowers and 
vegetables from diseases 
and insects, including 
Aphids. Contains CAPTAN 
and two potent insecticides. 


POUORE 

PUURS 

tJAROlHS 


Signs of 

Fireblight Damage 

S OON after the blossoms fall, more 
especially in certain years, young 
shoots and branches on apple trees 
may appear to have been scorched by 
fire. The flowers turn brown and the 
blighted condition extends down the 
flower stem and into the leaves of the 
fruit spurs. Later on, small branches 
will develop sunken areas, and even¬ 
tually whole limbs may be destroyed. 

Fireblight is a bacterial disease and 
is difficult to control. Suckers and 
watersprouts should be removed from 
the base, or trunks, of trees because 
they are very susceptible. Any blighted 
twigs or branches noted on careful 
examination should be broken off, or 
cut off with a disinfected knife, eight 
or ten inches below the lowest in¬ 
fected area, and the parts burned. V 


RIDSECT 


ATOX 


! AEROSOL BOMB 

i 

{ Fatal to household insects 

» such as flies, mosquitoes. 


Kills vegetable insects. 
Handy shaker can. 


Montreal ♦ Hamilton • Winnipeg • Saskatoon • Edmonton 
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NEWCOMERS . .. 

• The Province of Saskatchewan provides its 
residents with financial protection against 
costly hospital bills through the SASKATCHE¬ 
WAN HOSPITAL SERVICES PLAN. 

• Newcomers become eligible for coverage 
under the Plan after residing in the Province 
for six months. 

• If you are a newcomer to Saskatchewan, you 
should take proper steps to obtain protection 
for yourself and your family before you have 
completed 6 months' residence in the Province. 

4-/ete 5 how the pLan a^ecti 

NEW RESIDENTS 

L You should pay your hospitalization tax before the first 
day of the seventh calendar, month following entry into 
the Province. 

2. Coverage for hospital bills will then be provided from the 
first day of the seventh calendar month after arrival. 

3. If you are late paying your tax, benefits will start one 
month after date of tax payment. 

4. The tax payable by new residents is assessed on a pro¬ 

rata basis from the first day of the seventh month to the 
end of the calendar year. , j 

5. Pay at the S.H.S.P. tax collection office of the city, town, 
village, rural municipality or local improvement district 
in which you live. 

FORMER RESIDENTS 

who return within twenty-four months from the end of a forty- 

eight month period in which they were covered by the Plan 

are eligible for renewed protection from the first day of the 

second calendar month after their return. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

HOSPITAL SERVICES PLAN 


June is a good month 

to buy chicks 

The weather is good, you can let the birds out¬ 
side. it costs less for feed and the pullets will 
come into production when egg prices are good. 
Tweddle Chick Hatcheries have a reputation for 
selling Top Quality egg producers, dual-purpose 
breeds, broiler breeds. All foundation stock pur¬ 
chased from the best breeders in the United States 
and Canada. Also Turkey Poults. 1957 Catalogue. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS ONTARIO 


OUR SECOND LANDRACE SALE 

to be held at .the 

EDMONTON EXHIBITION BARNS 
Monday, June 24th 

Bred sows, open gilts, serviceable boars, boars up 
to serviceable age. Seven new and outstanding 
blood lines from our recent importations. We have 
imported more Landrace swine than any other 
breeder in Canada. All Swine registered in the 
Canadian Livestock Records. Health Certificate 
supplied with each animal. Don Ball & Associates, 
Auctioneers and Sales Managers. License No. 
5-15-16. Edmonton. Alberta. 

Fergus Landrace Swine Farm 

Fergus Ontario 
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[Guide photo 


Jack Downs, head poultry-man at the Lethbridge Experimental Farm, examines 
some day-old chicks received from Ottawa for tests on restricted feeding. 


The reader comes first! Don't hesitate to write The Country- 
Guide to suggest how our magazine can serve your farm, 
your family and your community. The address is The Country 
Guide, Winnipeg 2, Man. 



Restricted 
Feeding on Trial 

T HE Experimental Farms Service 
has embarked on a series of “re¬ 
stricted feeding” tests of young 
poultry at stations located at Agassiz, 
B.C.; Lethbridge, Alberta; Harrow, 
Ontario; and Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Although the stations aren’t making 
any recommendations yet, the tests 
have produced some interesting 
results. 

At the Lethbridge station, six- 
week-old birds on the range were 
placed on a ration which was only 
70 per cent of the quantity consumed 
by a control group the previous week. 
They remained at this feeding level 
until the birds were ready to be 
housed (147 days old), but they 
were placed on full feed as soon as 
they started to lay. 

“We think restricted feeding has 
great possibilities,” states Jack Downs, 
head poultryman a t Lethbridge. 
“There’s some evidence that unlimited 
feeding of young birds stimulates 
their sexual development before they 
are physically mature. This weakens 
the hen and interferes with her de¬ 
velopment and production later 
on.” V 


Grass Mixture 

For Turkeys on Range 

T HE ideal range for rearing turkeys 
is permanent grass pasture, ac¬ 
cording to R. M. Blakely of the Swift 
Current Experimental Farm, Sask. 
Alfalfa provides excellent pasture, but 
frequently kills out if ranged through 
late fall. The new Rambler alfalfa 
should survive better than other varie¬ 
ties. He has found that a mixture of 
brome, crested wheatgrass and Ken¬ 
tucky bluegrass makes a satisfactory 
turkey range. One acre for each 100 
turkeys provides sufficient green feed, 
prevents excessive grass kill, and satis¬ 
fies sanitary requirements. 

Another way to reduce grass kill 
and improve sanitary conditions is to 
move feeding and watering equip¬ 
ment regularly, and shelters and range 
roosts occasionally. Five-foot poultry 
wire confines the birds under most 


conditions, and wing notching at two’ 
to four weeks will help to control the 
few that are inclined to fly over the 
fence. V . 


Dubbing ^ 

For Free Eggs 

C UTTING off combs and wattles 
will give you extra eggs free, 
claims the Wyoming Experiment Sta¬ 
tion. It was tried with White Leg¬ 
horn pullets and they laid up to 20 
per cent more eggs after “dubbing,’ 
without eating any additional feed. 
This was particularly effective in cold 
weather, when the pullets were not 
bothered by the temperature if they 
lacked large combs and wattles. 

On the other hand, some researchers 
in California claim that dubbing is 
harmful in hot weather, because of, 
the surface area lost for radiation. 

There were no death losses and only 
slight bleeding at the Wyoming Sta¬ 
tion when the combs and wattles were J 
cut off with ordinary scissors at eight 
to 12 weeks of age. V 


Range Rearing 
Or Confinement? 

T HE choice between confinement 
or range rearing for egg-producing 
fowl depends to some extent on the, 
strain of poultry you have. At the 
Kentville Experimental Farm, N.S., 
certain high-producing White Leg¬ 
horns laid a few more eggs on range* 
than the same strain reared in con¬ 
finement. On the other hand, some 
strains appeared to be better adapted , 
to confinement. 

Losses on the range due to pre¬ 
dators, such as foxes and racoons, 
have led some farmers to change to 
rearing in confinement. There is sup¬ 
posed to be some saving in feed costs 
through range rearing, but the reduc¬ 
tion in mash intake can be partially 
cancelled out by losses caused by 
wind and rain. 

One advantage of range rearing is 
that cannibalism is seldom serious, 
whereas it can be a problem in con¬ 
finement rearing. But this can be con¬ 
trolled quite efficiently by debeaking 
or the use of spectrons. V 
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Battery terminal puller. Corroded 
battery terminals 
are quickly pulled 


Poultry fountain. The trouble with 
a drinking foun- 
tain for chicks 
and poults is that 
they walk in and \ iff il 

out of it when it J m wcV 

is on the floor, ^0 ,1 
making the floor 
and litter wet. 

Simply place a ~aj|r 4%L 

■ r 1 PLACE BLOCK UNDER FOUNTAIN 

piece of wood, 

about an inch thick, under the foun¬ 
tain, and you discourage the practice 
of stepping into the drinking water.— 
T.R., Alta. V 


BEND SCREW 
FOR HANDLE 


More Ideas 
Sent in by Readers 


rivets to drop right through, drill a 
half-inch hole in the appropriate place 
through the hardwood. For different 
makes of guard, you can use different 
sides of the same wood.—A.M.McK., 
Sask. V 


Starting the mower. A small electric 
motor will start a balky power mower 
with less labor 
and less chance 
of a heart attack, 
since it is often 
Pthe older citizens 
who do the lawn¬ 
trimming chores. 

With the aid of 
an extra pulley 
atop the shaft of 
the cutting blade, 

►and a belt placed between the pulley 
on the motor and the one on the 
mower, with the mower pulled back 
to tighten the belt, you can throw the 
'switch on the motor and it will start 
the engine of the mower. Then move 
the mower toward the motor to 
slacken the belt for easy removal.— 
S.C., Fla. V 


SMALL ELECTRIC 
MOTOR STARTS 
empower mower 


Handy Varm Jack. This jack, made 
from a few 2 x 4’s, and mounted atop 
a movable plat- 

good uses 
round the farm. 
It consists sim- 
p 1 y of two 
boards held rig¬ 
idly at the base 
in an inverted 
k ‘V”, and with two planks as the plat¬ 
form. One other long plank provides 
the leverage, fitting into the top of 
the “V”, and held in place with a 
steel pin. Holes drilled into different 
parts of the “V” and also in one end 
of the lever, enable you to insert the 
pin at varying heights.—H.J., Pa. V 


PLANKS 


PRACTICAL This new galvanized iron can 
be cut and shaped into all kinds of farm 
equipment without fear of zinc surface break¬ 
ing or cracking to admit moisture. Easily and 
quickly soldered. 


SAVES ON LUMBER Because of its great 
strength, New Premier is usually applied 
without sheathing and may be erected on 24" 
or 36" centres. Leads to big savings on labour 
and lumber. 


EASY TO APPLY New Premier is rigid 
enough to be handled without buckling or 
bending. Goes up quickly. Nails snugly and 
is completely weatherproof. Saves working 
time and money. 


Water trough. Take a barrel and 
ci^t a slot in each 

"part of the barrel 

nrevents the hens SLOT IN EACH 

prevents me nens side of old barrel 

from filling the 

trough with dirt. A board can be 
fastened to each side, so that the hens 
can reach in more easily. A longer 
trough can be made by welding bar- 
•rels together.—D.A.W., Man. V 


Removing ledger plates. To hold a 

CHISEL AND BURN shape OF mower > combine 
guard into hardwood or swather guard 

- ;/ 7 w ^ e n changing 

#-§wW4i ledger P I a t e s > 
f// tfVmkjMfiKj take a piece of 
hardwood (wood 
fr° m an old wag- 
Ijsf/iiKk [fill''Wffl g° n tongue is 
exc ellent), and 
faijM Jjll fflWm 11 sing a chisel, 

pik jif i /fi jt /jfm gouge out a hol- 

low rou § hI y the 

shape of the 

guard. Then heat 

DRILL HOLE through block an old guard red 

FOR PUNCHING OUT RIVETS , ? , 

- hot and burn a 

bed into the depression you have 
made. This will hold a guard without 
rocking or slipping while you punch 
out the ledger rivets. To allow the 


ABSORBS ROUGH USE Steel won’t crack 
or crumble under continuous pounding and 
shock. Insist on New Premier galvanized steel 
and you can dig in your culverts and forget 
them. 


LIFETIME SERVICE Builders will tell you... 
"New Premier is the finest investment you 
can make”. That’s because no other material 
matches steel’s combination of strength and 
economy. 


CUTS FIRE HAZARD New Premier forms 
an excellent fire barrier. Will not burn or 
melt. Keeps out vermin and termites — 
making it ideal for storage of grain, feed, 
seed, etc. 


New Premier is an improved galvanized steel that may 
be bent, twisted, formed or hammered without fear of 
penetrating the protective zinc barrier. It effectively resists 
acid fumes, soft air and similar atmospheric conditions— 
and provides long, maintenance-free service. Get this better 
value at no increased cost by asking for New Premier when 
you buy. Available now in corrugated and flat sheets 
through farm equipment dealers or sheet metal distributors 
from coast to coast. 


DOMINION FOUNDRIES and STEEL, LIMITED, Hamilton, Canada 
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A BIG-ACREAGE LEADER PAYS BEST 


Harvest grain by the section — cleaner, fast¬ 
er than ever — with a, Gleaner-Baldwin 
combine. Count on saving all the quality of 
your harvest... or your customer’s . . . with 
the exclusive down-front cylinder providing 
sure crop feeding and longer separating area. 
Look to the two-fan cleaning system for 


faster, more complete cleaning and separa¬ 
tion. 

You gain welcome steering ease, stability 
and traction from center-line design. Yes, the 
smooth harvest hum of the 14-foot Gleaner- 
Baldwin Model A signals performance equaled 
by no other big-acreage combine. 



The New Super 100 delivers Performance 

of an ALL-CROP Harvester ... Capacity and 

Advantages of a Self-Propelled. 

• New traction and flotation with big 11-24 
drive tires and 7:50-16 steering tires. 

* Better weight distribution on drivers and 
steering tires means added stability and 
control on hillsides. 

Controlled wide-flow feeding with new re¬ 
tractable-finger auger — for 9 or 12-foot 
header. 

* More comfort, vision, and ease from in¬ 
clined steering wheel. Power steering avail¬ 
able. 

Here’s Why the Big-Bin 66 ALL-CROP 

Harvester Leads the 6-Foot Field. 

• Boosts capacity, reduces power and fuel 
needed — with Wide-Flow Feeding. 

Rubs out grain and seed with rubber-faced 
cylinder bars and concaves. 

• Starts separation behind cylinder with high, 
arching air blast. 

* Saves and cleans more grain with sawtooth 
wind valves. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, CALGARY • EDMONTON 
REGINA • SASKATOON • ST. HYACINTHE • TORONTO • WINNIPEG 
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WHAT'S NEW 



• Known as the “Airhouse,” this port¬ 
able building is made of nylon and is* 
supported entirely by low air pressure. 
The structure is anchored by sand¬ 
bags or tubes of water. It is 80' long, 
40' wide and 20' high. (Dominion 
Rubber Co. Ltd.) (174) V 


4 



This is a bale carrier, which can be . 
attached to any combine baler. It is 
said to place eight or ten bales in a 
pile in windrows, enabling them toi 
shed rain better and to dry faster. The"" 
pull of a rope dumps the bales, and 
the trip gate closes and locks itself. 
(Alberta Engineering Ltd.) (175) V , 



The grain roller mill cracks the^ 
shells of grain between two milled 
rollers. It is claimed that the advan¬ 
tages of this over grinding are that it 
makes the feed easier to assimilate 
and eliminates dust. It is powered by 
PTO or a small motor. (Automatic 
Equipment Co.) (176) V 



With this pump, any liquid can be 
lifted by displacing it with com¬ 
pressed air. There are no moving parts 
to become choked, according to manu¬ 
facturer. It can be mounted on a 
truck to service several wells in rota¬ 
tion. (Pneuma Pump of America 
Ltd.) (177) V 


For further information about any item 
mentioned in this column, write to 
What’s New Department, The Coun¬ 
try Guide, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg 
2, giving the key number shown at 
the end of each item, as—( 17). 
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Young People 


Careers 
In Agriculture 

HEN choosing a career, you will 
want to consider such things as: 

. whether the profession is overcrowded, 
what training is needed, your natural 
abilities, what are the chances for 
advancement, working conditions and 
salary. Most important, you should 
like the career you have chosen. 

Today specialization is almost es¬ 
sential. The big positions go to the 
men who know their jobs and know 
them better than anyone else. Make 
every effort to get a college education. 
If you cannot manage this financially, 
there are available many scholarships 
and bursaries to assist students. 

’ Take a look at some of the interest¬ 
ing careers which an agriculture train¬ 
ing offers. Broadly speaking, there are 
eight fields of agricultural service, 
each one offering a wide variety of 
employment. There are today more 
, good jobs available than there are 
r well-trained men to fill them. 

Are you interested in research? 
The fields of research are varied and 
, numerous, for almost every type of 
science enters into agriculture. For 
example: if chemistry shares your 
interest with farming, you may 
* specialize in the study of soils, soil 
reclamation and fertilizers; if animals 
interest you most, you may follow ani¬ 
mal husbandry or research in animal 
diseases. Do you like to work with 
k ' plants? Rust resistant wheats, hardy 
varieties of fruit, new varieties of soy¬ 
beans are but a few of the important 
w advances made by plant scientists. 

Your future work then may lie in 
the field of agricultural education. 
This field includes extension workers, 
^ college instructors, or leaders in farm 
organizations and industrial agencies. 
These jobs offer a combination of 
science and practice and have close 
contact with the farmer’s problems. 
To enter this field, you should feel a 
desire to help people. 

^ Agricultural industry and business 
offer many challenging positions in 
fields of marketing, manufacturing, and 
r- transportation. The feed industry 
employs graduates where a back¬ 
ground of chemistry and livestock and 
^ poultry nutrition is required. Many 
technical representatives are agricul¬ 
tural graduates who have majored in 
animal and poultry husbandry. Com- 



Business 


On the farm and at home 

panies engaged in commercial fertil¬ 
izer business or in agricultural chemi¬ 
cals or insecticides require graduates 
who are soil specialists, botanists, 
agronomists or chemists. The farm 
machinery industry employs many 
technical service men who have had 
training in agricultural engineering. 
Companies buying from, or selling to, 
farmers are seeking agricultural grad¬ 
uates. Opportunities for advancement 
are plentiful as companies look to well 
trained and educated men to fill posi¬ 
tions in top management. 

The field of agricultural services is 
full of attractive career opportunities 
for ambitious young people. The fed¬ 
eral Department of Agriculture em¬ 
ploys the greatest number of 
professional agriculturists in Canada. 
It requires men and women to direct 
and manage its experimental farms, 
do research, regulate grading of farm 
products, supervise marketing as well 
as assist and advise farmers. Another 
interesting field is service abroad, 
with the technical assistance programs. 

Do you like work where you are 
outdoors much of the time? You will 
find it in agricultural conservation. 
The conservation expert seeks to re¬ 
pair and prevent waste of natural 
resources. His work may. include soil 
surveys, flood control projects, wild¬ 
life management, forest restoration or 
insect and plant disease control. 

An agricultural graduate with a flair 
for writing and a talent for gathering 
facts by interview and research, will 
find opportunities in the field of agri¬ 
cultural communications. Through 
farm papers, journals, newspapers, 
radio and TV, information is sent out 
to farm homes. Opportunities in these 
fields are rapidly increasing. 

There are opportunities for the agri¬ 
cultural graduate in farming and 
ranching today. With technical train¬ 
ing he knows better how to use his 
land effectively and how to manage 
his affairs in a business-like way. In 
the community, he is capable of giving 
leadership in discussion and policy on 
farm matters. For those unable to 
take the degree course in agriculture, 
diploma courses are offered by provin¬ 
cial universities during winter months. 
Such a course is a profitable invest¬ 
ment for any young man. 

Next month The Country Guide 
will begin a series of interviews with 
men who have found rewarding 
careers in agriculture. V 



Services 



Farming and Ranching 



Communications 



Education 



Conservation 



Industry 







WANT 

MODERN 

FORAGE 

HARVESTING 

EQUIPMENT? 



See your Imperial Bank 
manager about a Farm Im-= 
provement Loan to help 
out with the purchase of 
modern forage harvesting 
equipment to save you 
time and money. 

IMPERIAL 

BANK tfaZ'jetvdse' Aocfc 

63-6 




THOUSANDS ARE SWITCHING TO NU-WAV! 
FIRST IN QUALITY! LOWEST IN PRICE! NONE 
BETTER! New. adjustable, double oil flow control from 
5-Gal. supply tank, onto huge non-destructive cable, 
which absorbs the oil. No waste from wind blow, or 
oil drip off! Animals can’t break or tear it! Lasts for 
years! STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! Without obligation. 
First five that mail this ad, to us, we will ship you 
an oiler free. DEALERS INVITED. 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND THE GREATEST 
OFFER EVER MADE TO STOCKMEN! N-2 
NU-WAY Box 552 SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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A COMPLETE 

ADVERTISING PRODUCTION SERVICE 


limited 


rapid grip and 

TORONTO MONTREAL 


OTTAWA WINNIPEG 


Young Pigs 

Need Some Protection 


Farrowing crates and farrowing stalls are 
two ways to stop sows from crushing them 

REMOVABLE 

CREEP PA RTITION BOLTED TO 

/ Cl EATS ON WALL 


ANGLE 

IRON 


RETAINING 
BAR WITH 
&s3/8" BOLTS 


14" ^ 
HIGH ^ 
PLYWOOD 


ADJUSTABLE 

RAIL 


REMOVABLE FLOOR 
2* PLANKS ON I"x4" BEARERS 


STRAP HINGES HOLD CORNER 


T HE loss of young pigs through 
trampling or crushing by the sow 
penalizes the farmer in two ways. 
It reduces his profit on the litter, and 
increases the cost per pig for those 
that survive by spreading the fixed 
costs over fewer pigs. It is also a sheer 
waste of time, money and effort. 

Here are two systems, one for far¬ 
rowing crates and the other for far¬ 
rowing stalls, which have been de¬ 
signed by experts to reduce losses of 
young pigs without making the chores 
more difficult. 

Farrowing crate. At the Agassiz 
Experimental Farm, B.C., they have 
a set of portable farrowing crates 
which, they claim, have not only 
reduced pig losses, but have also made 
it easier to handle the young pigs for 
ear notching and other purposes. 

As can be seen in the illustrations 
top right, the design is simple, and 
the layout enables the young pigs to 
keep close to the heat lamp. A crate 
can be constructed of wood or iron, 
or a combination of both. It is easy to 
transport or col’apse for storage. The 
sow goes into the crate one day before 
fan-owing, and the crate is left in 
position until two or three days after 
farrowing. When the crate is due to 
be removed, it can be done without 
disturbing either the sow or the young 
pigs. 


REMOVABLE 

CREEP 

PARTITION 


HEAT LAMP 


’jMljjy I Insul-Shake Siding has an attractive, 
/ " deep-shadowed horizontal line effect and 
an extremely natural-looking 9" width. Colours are 
warm, lovely—Birch Grey, Willow Green, Suntan, 
Coral. 


ANGLE IRON 


12" HINGES 


■PDY\[)W\\t\ lusnl-Shake is economical to buy, costs 
/ * little to apply. (And application costs are 
further lowered because it’s reversible.) Never needs 
painting. Has the same insulating value as 8" of 
brick, so you save on fuel. 


The farrowing crate used at Agassiz, 
showing also position of heat lamp. 


Farrowing stalls. In the illustration 
below is shown a scheme for farrowing 
stalls used at the Lacombe Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Alta. These can be fit¬ 
ted into any size of pig pen, and like 
the crate, they are collapsible. It is 
claimed that these are cheaper to 
build than crates, and are less bulky 
in the pens and for storage. The sow 
is also said to be more accessible than 
in a farrowing crate. 

The stalls can be assembled in bat¬ 
teries, with one heat lamp located 


ytrftlo4-?r\iA I I nsu hShake is Penta-treated so that it’s 
I fUlCUfi L/fl i mildew-proof. And it’s weather-proof 
and fire-resistant. 

* Patented. 

For further information, write 
P.O. Box 6063, Montreal, or P.O. Box 99, Winnipeg. 

BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Makers of famous B.P. Asphalt Shingles and B.P. Flortile 


CREATIVE ARTISTS 


RUBBER, 

PARA-PLASTIC PLATES 


COMMERCIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


STEREOTYPERS 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


NEWSPAPER FEATURES 


ADVERTISING SERVICES 


ELECTROTYPERS 


• OFFSET PLATES 


WAX LINE ENGRAVERS 


2'X4"S PROJECT TO CEILING 


A series of farrowing stalls used at Lacombe. The space between stalls is for 
young pigs from both sows, with a single heat lamp located there for two litters. 
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How to move any kind of load for less: 

MOVE TO MIGHTY MERCURY TRUCKS 


with Payoff Design! 



Whether it’s cream cans you're carting, or hay you’re hauling, your cost 
per load will be a lot less with a mighty Mercury truck with Payoff-Design. 
“Payoff-Design” means Mercury trucks are specially designed to pay 
off for you in 8 different ways. In power-Mercury’s modern short-stroke, 
low friction 6 and V-8 engines provide the huskiest, most economical 
power you can buy! In performance-Mercury trucks are rugged, de¬ 
pendable, simple to service if necessary. In extra load space—every 
Mercury truck is built for maximum bulk and weight capacity. The 
Mercury Styleside Pickup, for instance, provides up to 24% larger load 
area. Result: bigger loads, fewer trips! In economy—Mercury trucks cost 
less to buy, less to own, less to operate. In versatility— a Mercury is just 
as much at home handling heavy loads in the fields as on the highways. 
In safety and comfort —with Mercury’s convenient suspended pedals, 
deep-comfort seats, “lighthouse” visibility. In styling- Mercury trucks 
are handsome-looking trucks you’ll be proud to own! See your friendly 
neighbourhood Mercury Truck Dealer soon. 


Economy-minded farmers and growers 
everywhere are moving to mighty 

MERCURY 

TRUCKS 

with Payoff-Design 
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Specify 


Continuous 


GALVANIZED STEEL SHEETS 






ms T*U»tto H 


The Steel Company of Canada, Llmlted7^*”“ ia; ® ,!s S6s^g~^|/ 
Dept. CG, 

Hamilton, Ontario. 

Please send me your booklet on "STELCOAT” for Roofing and 
Siding, with hints on installation and estimating. 


NAME... 

ADDRESS 


57061J 


The strongest, most enduring, most 
economical material you can buy for 
covering your buildings is GALVANIZED 
STEEL . .. and there is no better product 
in this field than "STELCOAT,” the 
Continuous Galvanized Steel Sheets with 
the tightest, toughest zinc coating produced 
anywhere. 

It is the STRENGTH of steel — un¬ 
matched by any other material — which 
shows you direct savings in lumber, 
labour, paper, and nails . . . gives added 
rigidity to the buildings themselves . . . 
and affords protection against the sever¬ 
est extremes of weather. 

For these and other reasons, described 
in detail in Stelco’s booklet offered 
below, your best choice for long-life low- 
cost protection is rodfing and siding 
made of "STELCOAT” Continuous 
Galvanized Steel Sheets . . . supplied and 
recommended by your local roofing 
contractor. 


Steel roofing can be 
laid over open purlin 
construction, elimi¬ 
nating cost of full 
sheathing. 


THE STEEL COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 

HAMILTON — MONTREAL 

Mail this coupon for 

Stelco’s FREE Booklet 


over the one inch by 12-inch partition 
between the stalls. The length may be 
adjusted by moving the two- by four- 
inch bar, which is there to prevent 
sows from backing out. Adjustments 
can be made in the height of the par¬ 
titions for large or small sows. With 
exceptionally large animals, the stalls 
may be made an inch or so wider to 
enable the sow to get up. The illustra¬ 
tion shows the basic idea, which can 
be adapted to suit particular needs. 

Jack Stothart, superintendent at 
Lacombe, told The Country Guide 
that those who farrow a lot of pigs, 
and have proper buildings to keep 
them in, will find that stalls are 
handier than crates. V 


Athabasca 
On the Athabasca 



[Guide photo 


The market town of Athabasca as seen 
from the northern bank of the river. 

T HE Athabasca district of Alberta 
has a place in the history of the 
old West. Before the railway 
came to those parts, it was an im¬ 
portant stopping place for steamers on 
the Athabasca River, and it was on 
one of the old Yukon trails. Some say 
that Athabasca might have become a 
thriving city, but for one of those 
sudden turns in the tide of progress, 
which raised up Edmonton, 90 miles 
to the south, and left Athabasca as an 
agricultural town. 

George Cooke, who homesteaded at 
nearby Grosmont in 1911, tells a story 
which holds good for other northern 
districts too. Not so long ago, the 
farms around Athabasca were big pro¬ 
ducers of legume seed. Their alfalfa 
and clovers provided an income run¬ 
ning into the millions of dollars, 
mainly from seed exports to the United 
States. Temperature and precipitation 
favored these crops, but as cultivation 
increased, the wild bees practically 
disappeared, and tame bees have 
never been as adept at tripping the 
flowers for pollination. 

This has gradually shifted the em¬ 
phasis to more mixed farming. Many 
farmers now have four or five cows 
apiece to supply the creamery at 
Athabasca. Some keep poultry and 
produce eggs for the hatchery. Wheat 
and malting barley are important to 
the economy of the district, and also 
feed grains for hogs and poultry. 

Once serving the trappers and gold 
prospectors, then emerging as a seed 
center, and now the market town for 
a mixed farming community, Atha¬ 
basca has adapted itself to the de¬ 
mands of the times. But this is not 
the end of the story. The oilmen may 
be starting a new chapter for this 
northern town one of these days. V 





1. Completely Electric-Hydraulic 

2. No Power Take-Off 

3. Push Button Control 

4. Costs Less to Buy and Mount 


JAYHAWK 
JUNIOR 
Farm List 
Price 
$353.35 


Two Models for All Farm Trucks 

The Jayhawk mobile wedge lifts with 
less friction and wear, operates by push 
buttons front and rear, works on 6 or 12 
volt electrical systems. Two models:— 
7 to 9 ton Jayhawk Senior for large trucks 
with 9 through 14 foot bodies; 3 to 4 ton 
Jayhawk Junior for pickups with 6% 
through 10 foot bodies. Both easily trans¬ 
ferred at truck trade-in time. See the 
Jayhawk dealer or write for circular with 
full details. 



Distributed by 

mckenzie auto equipment, ltd. 

Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, North Battleford, Yorkton 



How to keep Others from 
Thinking You Are Deaf. . . 


New! 

HEARING GLASSES 



with Nothing 
in the Ear 


No bulky bows, thick 
frames or dangling 
cords to advertise 
your hearing loss. 
Ideal for conductive 
type deafness. Be 
smart. Wear slender¬ 
ized Maico Hearing 
Glasses. 

Get booklet Free! 


MAICO, ROOM 102 \Z* 0 \\ 

1175 BAY STREET 
TORONTO, ONT. 

Please send free booklet. 

Name . 

Address .\. 




Cl< SSfj 



Prov. 
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Science 

And the Farm 

Can cloud seeding increase our rainfall? 
One expert calls it a hit-or-miss method 


The merits of cloud seeding have 
been questioned as the result of in¬ 
vestigations conducted by Dr. Ross 
Gun of the U.S. Weather Bureau. For 
many years some cloud seeders have 
claimed that they can increase rain¬ 
fall by. throwing into the air certain 
chemicals around which raindrops 
form. The idea is to add to the num¬ 
ber of tiny particles normally present, 
thus causing more rain. Now it seems 
that such operations might actually 
have decreased rainfall. Dr. Gun re¬ 
ports that rain droplets formed in 
dirty air are too small to grow, but’ if 
the air is sufficiently clean, droplets 
large enough to fall as rain are im¬ 
mediately formed by condensation. 
This would appear to contradict the 
theory of cloud seeders that adding 
particles will increase rainfall. Dr. F. 
W. Reichelderfer, Weather Bureau 
chief, has urged that hit-or-miss cloud 
seeding be discontinued until further 
studies can be completed. V 

Land used lor pastures rather than 
for wheat production may provide 
farmers of the western plains with a 
profitable alternative. An experiment 
in progress for the past two years at 
Melfort Experimental Farm in north¬ 
eastern Saskatchewan, showed an 
average advantage of nearly $12 per 
acre over wheat grown on summer- 
fallow. Pastures seeded to mixtures of 
alfalfa and brome grass, or alfalfa 
and intermediate wheatgrass, when 
grazed by yearling steers, produced 
net gains of $32.90 per acre. Wheat 
grown on fallowed land of the same 
type gave an average net return of 
$21.40 per acre. The experiments are 
continuing. V 

Antibiotics look promising for 
cereal disease control after recent 
trials conducted at the Central Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Ottawa. Using two 
rates of application, the antibiotic was 
applied to plots of 16 oat varieties. 
One set of plots was sprayed at 10- 
day intervals, starting when the plants 
were 12 to 15 inches high. Another 
set received a single application at 
heading time. All plots were arti¬ 
ficially infected with oat blotch, but 
natural infection was relied on in the 
case of rust. A general reduction in 
rust development was observed on all 
rust-susceptible varieties. The higher 
concentration of the antibiotic gave 
slightly better results, and applications 
at 10-day intervals were more effect¬ 
ive than the single application. Leaf 
blotch did not appear to be controlled 
by the antibiotic. Further tests are 
planned. V 

Baby chicks can be saved from the 
fatal disease cecal coccidiosis with a 
combination treatment of aureomycin 
and sulfamethazine. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture scientists report the 
treatment to be 100 per cent ef¬ 
fective. V 

Sources of rust resistance for com 
are the object of an intensive search 
by plant pathologists in the United 
States. More than 300 strains of corn 
from the four comers of the world 
have been gathered at the University 
of Wisconsin, as possible sources of 
mst disease resistance, for breeding 


into modem com hybrids. When the 
research began in 1953, there was 
only one known source of such resist¬ 
ance. Now there are many. In the 
tests conducted thus far, research 
workers have exposed com strains 
from ten countries with up to 59 
different types (isolates) of the com 


rust organism. They found that some 
strains resisted only one or two types 
of the organism; a few were suscep¬ 
tible to all types. A Peruvian variety, 
Cuzco, resisted all types of mst, and 
a few inbreds were resistant to all 
but a few. This work is continuing 
with a view to finding the most effi¬ 
cient breeding procedures in obtain¬ 
ing mst resistant varieties for 
farmers. V 

Food coloring has produced cancer 
in rats and mice in experiments con¬ 
ducted by scientists of the U.S. Food 
and Drag Administration. However, 
the chemicals used to color everything 
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from candies to butter and margarine, 
stimulate the cancers only when in¬ 
jected under the skin, not when fed to 
the animals by mouth. The colors 
that produced the cancer included 
those soluble in water and two of 
the four soluble in oil which are used 
for coloring margarine and butter. 
The oil-soluble colors were in general 
so poisonous, when injected weekly 
under the skin, that many mice died 
before the scientists had a chance to 
see whether cancers were developing. 
Only reduced doses brought out the 
cancer - producing characteristics of 
two of the colors. V 


MA LATH I ON 

delivers THE KISS OF DEATH 

to 8o insects .. .on 45 dif ferent crop s! 



on fruits 


for poultry mites 


Yes, this one wonder insecticide spells death to practically every insect pest 
on the farm, including fruit and vegetable insects, poultry mites, stored 
grain insects, AND even DDT-resistant flies. MALATHION is the one 
insecticide you need on the farm to handle almost every insect problem. 
Look for the labels of these formulators, who carry a complete line of 
Malathion products: 
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MALA THION is a product of 


NORTH AMERICAN CYANAMID LIMITED, TORONTO—MONTREAL 
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10 days 

to chisel, rod weed 
and drill 2,000 acres 
with two CAT D6 
Tractors... 


One-Man 
Lime Quarry 



, lGuide photo 

Rock is powdered by putting it over 
a crusher, hammer, roller and screen. 
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Last spring, John Filatoff, Lethbridge, Alberta, 
really put his two Cat D6 Tractors to test. 
They started field work on May 13. By May 23 
—just 10 days later—the D6s had chiseled, rod 
weeded and drilled 2,000 acres of wheat! That’s 
a total of 6,000 acres of ground the pair had 
covered. Typical loads each tractor pulled for 
this high production included 42' of spring- 
tooth chisels, 52' of rod weeders and 42' of 
drills. The previous fall, after combining, these 
two tractors worked the same ground with sub¬ 
tillage sweeps and offset disc harrows. 

John Filatoff has owned Cat-built Tractors 
for more than 23 years—good evidence that he’s 
found they pay—and that he really means it 
when he says: “These Caterpillar D6 Tractors 
are really the tractors that get a tough job and 
big acreage done in a hurry!” 

FREE FOLDER... send coupon today! 

See how other farmers—perhaps your neighbours — are earning and 

saving money with Caterpillar Diesel Tractors as told in "Canadian 

Farm Picture Review " Fill out and send the coupon below. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Dept. CG67, Peoria, III., U.S.A. 

Size of your farm_„ . — acres. 

Name.- - . . . - ■ ■ — 

Address-———-—-- 

Cit y __Provinc e ■■■ — 


Think how much you could do with equip¬ 
ment like this! Consider how quickly you could 
prepare and drill 1,000, 2,000 or even 10,000 
acres—with the least number of tractors and 
operators. Consider, too, how much better yields 
you’d reap by getting your work done at the 
best possible time of the season. Think what it 
would mean to get through the season without 
once being stuck—and by cropping the land 
close to the swales and wallows. Think how 
quickly you can finish up fallowing—and have 
time left over to handle those many jobs you 
need to do: clear land, build roads, dams, dug- 
outs and ditches, smooth your fields. 

All these benefits can be yours when you 
become a Caterpillar Diesel Tractor owner! 
Have your dealer show you how! 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 

CATERPILLAR* 

'Cotwpillof and Cat ora Rtgistared Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 



N orman bonner of Cobble 

Hill, Vancouver Island, isn’t a ' 
farmer, but he harvests a “crop” 
that B.C. coast farmers badly need 
to keep their land in top production. 
This crop is high grade limestone (91 
per cent pure), which, when ground to 
a fine powder, becomes agricultural 
lime, a vital agent in the control of ' 
soil acidity. 

The amount of rainfall and the lime 
requirements of soils are generally . 
closely related. Although’ the heavy 
rainfall of the coast area is a boon to 
forestry, its effect on agriculture is 
quite the opposite. Most of it is of ’ 
little use to the farmer, for it falls 
outside the normal crop growing 
period. In fact, it often does his soil 
a good deal of harm, especially when 
it falls on fallow land. 

Rain water percolating through the 
topsoil carries soluble basic elements 
down into the lower horizons leaving / 
upper layers acid, or sour. This prob¬ 
lem is called leaching, and calcium is 
generally the element suffering the 
greatest loss. It is true that a good ‘ 
deal of calcium is also lost by crop¬ 
ping, but in humid regions no factor 
can equal leaching as a remover of ^ 
soil bases. 

A soil that is very acid is unfavor¬ 
able for most crops, particularly our 
valuable forage legumes, often called 
lime-loving crops. The only course left 
for the farmer is to restore the acid- 
base balance of his land, and the most < 
effective method of doing this is to 
add calcium. Ground limestone (cal¬ 
cium carbonate) is most widely used 
for liming purposes because it is 
about the cheapest lime compound, 
and the best one to handle or store 
on the farm. . 

O NE of Vancouver Island’s few 
sources of agricultural lime at 
present is Norman Bonner’s quarry 
at Cobble Hill. When Norman ob¬ 
tained his Air Force discharge in 1945 
he decided that it was now or never 
if he was to have a business of his 
own. For years his father had owned 
a piece of property on nearby Cobble 
Hill mountain. They knew of the big 
limestone deposit on it, but had never 
got around to doing anything about it. 
Now, Norman reasoned, was the time 
for action. If he invested his gratuities 
in a house or a car the opportunity 
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might never come again. With the 
help of his brother, he started build¬ 
ing a crusher mill on the site. 

The mill building is constructed on 
three levels, stretching from the open 
quarry at the top down to the roadway 
where trucks load the finished prod¬ 
uct. From quarry to bagging room the 
plant is a one-man operation. 

Using tractor power for his com¬ 
pressor, Norman drills and blasts the 
limestone into loose fragments. A 
short wheelbarrow haul, and these are 
dumped into a large bin atop the mill 
structure. Rock from the bin is fed 
slowly into the massive steel maw of 
the jaw crusher which crunches the 
pieces down to egg size. Falling below 
to a conveyor, the pieces then travel 
to the secondary crusher called a 
swing hammer. This consists of a re¬ 
volving drum studded with steel 
knobs, similar to the knives on a 
standard thresher. At this stage about 
50 per cent of the limestone is re¬ 
duced to a powder, and the remainder 
is about pea size. A roller crusher 
completes the reduction and all resi¬ 
due goes via conveyor to a screening 
device before reaching the storage bin 
for sacking. Any oversize fragments 
caught by the screen fall to a return 


conveyor that feeds them through the 
roller again. 

P OWER for the whole mill is sup¬ 
plied by a 116 h.p. automotive- 
type diesel engine running at 1,800 
r.p.m. Drive shaft speed is stepped 
down to about 60 r.p.m. for the roller 
crusher, by a series of pulleys, shafts, 
and belts, then stepped up again via 
the same method to the 1,800 r.p.m. 
pace of the whirling swing hammer. 
The result is a veritable maze of 
pulleys and shafts extending 'from top 
to bottom. 

The production record of Norman 
Bonner’s one-man plant stands at 125 
tons of ground limestone turned out 
during a month when demand was 
exceptionally high. Mill capacity 
could be greatly increased, however, 
with additional help. 

Recognizing the lime need of B.C. 
coast soils, the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment pays a subsidy to farmers pur¬ 
chasing agricultural lime through a 
special Lime Committee set up for 
that purpose. With a ready supply at 
hand, plus assistance as to cost, no 
farmer of that area need suffer crop 
losses that a little time and a little 
lime would save. V 


Good Pasture 
For His Baby Beef 


B EEF production on the Ken 
Smith farm at Cobden in east¬ 
ern Ontario, calls for plenty of 
good pasture and a baby beef pro¬ 
gram. 

Pasture is this cost - conscious 
farmer’s best-paying crop. A five-acre 
field he fertilized and manured pro¬ 
vided his herd of 30 mature Short¬ 
horns and 20 calves (many of them 
close to yearlings) with five weeks of 
grazing by August 25 last summer. 
The grass then came back to offer 
more fall grazing; and the cows 
nursed their calves on this lush feed 
and maintained good flesh themselves. 
They had to, for Mr. Smith doesn’t 
feed his cows any grain. 

With pasture providing low-cost 
feed, Ken has settled on a baby beef 
program to permit fast turnover, to 
free his cash more often, lower his 
overhead, and provide more flexibility 
in his program. Also, because calves 
make more efficient gains than older 
cattle, this feature is a built-in bonus 
of the system. 


Year-round freshening gives him 
cattle to sell on just about every mar¬ 
ket, good and bad alike. He puts 
calves up to about 850 pounds. Here 
is the program he uses: 

Calves born in winter will go to 
pasture with their dams, then come 
onto heavy feed in the fall, getting 
home-grown grains, protein supple¬ 
ment, and soybean and oilcake meal. 
They get the good, second-cut hay 
free choice. Calves that weigh 500 
pounds by spring are kept on feed in 
the stable so they don’t run off flesh. 

His program calls for a bigger herd, 
and he plans to expand to about 40 
cows. That will call for greater labor 
efficiency to maintain the farm as a 
one-man unit. He plans to eliminate 
the stanchion ties in his barn, extend 
the shelter with a pole barn, and have 
all his cattle running loose. 

This beef cattleman rounds out his 
program by growing registered seed 
grain, and keeping a flock of laying 
hens. V 


We’ve been talking to 
farmers coast to 
coast... and here's what you 
tell us you want: 


a. s 


field-proven 
products 



•.. The power farming 
needs we Imperial Esso Agents 
bring you are backed by 



[Guide photo 

A five-acre field, fertilized and manured, provided grazing for 30 mature 
Shorthorns and 20 calves for five weeks in summer, and again in the fall. 
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Imperial's more than 75 
years of farm experience! 


At Imperial, the search for new and 
improved products for power farming needs 
never ends. Call your Imperial Esso Agent— 
we’ll bring you, in one convenient delivery, 
Esso Tractor Fuels, Marvelube Motor and 
Gear Oils, Esso M.P. Grease—farm-proven 
products, backed by modern research. 



ALWAYS LOOK TO IMPERIAL 

FOR THE BEST 
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Now ... 10,000 feet per bale in 



BRANTFORD 



BALER TWINE! 

Yes, there’s real economy in this 
regular price twine that gives you at 
least 26 more feet per pound than 
regular length twines. And there’s 
time and work-saving economy tod. 


EXTRA TENSILE STRENGTH ! 

Now stronger than ever ... 295 
pounds average test . . . with a. 
uniform quality that virtually elimin¬ 
ates breakages! 

GUARANTEED KNOTLESS ... 
for free running, trouble-free service 
in the field. Once you use this vermin 
and mildew protected twine you’ll 
agree there’s no substitute for 
Brantford quality. Try it 1 


BRANTFORD CORDAGE «. 

BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


The Country Guide aims to serve agriculture through practical 
and timely information and entertaining features for the farm 
and home. Your comments are always welcome. The address 
is The Country Guide, Winnipeg 2, Man. 



Write for literature and 
name of nearest dealer 


You’ve got to know 
the angles to ensure 
good tillage! 


The shank angles vary with various makes of 
chisel plows, and only EMPIRE chisel plow 
sweeps are made in 4 different stem angles to 
give you the correspondingly correct angles for 
good tillage with minimum wear and tear on the 
sweep and cultivator. 


EMPIRE high carbon steel sweeps, shovels, teeth, 
chisels, spikes and steels are tougher too . . . thanks 
to EMPIRE'S Isothermal heat treatment process. They 
draw light, scour freely and last and last . . . under 
all soil conditions. 



Midtown Farm Equipment Ltd., 120 Avenue A North, Saskatoon. Sask. 


Hobby 

Turned Enterprise 


A family s love for animals led to the estab¬ 
lishment of a popular wild animal zoo 

by ISABEL M. REEKIE 



Paul Hertel and his cougar friend at 
the Hertel Wild Animal Zoo, Alberni. 


P AUL Hertels “Wild Animal Zoo,” 
one of the chief tourist attrac¬ 
tions of the Alberni Valley, Van¬ 
couver Island, is becoming widely 
known. 

In his zoo are cougars, bears, deer, 
rabbits, monkeys and many other 
small animals, as well as two young 
African lions. There are numerous 
birds, peacocks, owls, hawks, ravens, 
golden pheasants, pigeons and eagles. 
And in a lake, a short distance from 
the animal pens, are two lovely swans 
and several Canada geese. 

Started as a hobby, shortly after 
settling in Alberni 16 years ago, the 
Hertels had no intention of opening 
a public zoo, but they had so many 
visitors there was only one course 
open to them—to open the place to 
the public and make a small charge. 

Mr. Hertel, who came to Canada in 
1929 at the age of 19, was always 
fond of animals. As a youngster, in 
his home in Germany, he made pets 
of deer, foxes, crows, rabbits, hawks 
and other small birds and animals. 

T HE tamest of his wild animal pets 
are the two large cougars, which 
he has had since they were a few 
weeks old. 

Brought to him after their mother 
had been shot, the cougars were kept 
in the Hertel home, loved and cared 
for like babies. With freedom to go 
from room to room as they wished, 
they were lovable pets. However, as 
they grew older and bigger, they 
became too strong and in their play 
they began to wreck the furniture. A 
large pen was built for them in a 
little clearing in the trees, but the 
Hertels continued to play with them, 
often taking them for walks on leashes. 

“Anybody can pet the cougars,” 
says Mr. Hertel, who talks to them as 
if they were children. 

On one occasion a baby eagle, not 
fully trained, scratched Mr. Hertel’s 
cheek. When he went into the en¬ 
closure where the cougars were, he 


touched his cheek, saying, “Poor papa 
hurt.” 

The largest of the cougars came to 
him, pulled his head down and licked 
the blood off his cheek. Then he laid 
his head on Paul’s shoulder as if to 
comfort him. 

The cougars are so tame that chil¬ 
dren (visitors) ride them to have their 
pictures taken. 

And the baby eagles—two weeks 
after they had scratched Mr. Hertel— 
were quite tame, not objecting in the 
least to being picked up. 

Quite a large area is fenced in for 
fawns, which are brought by the game 
warden when he finds the mother deer 
has been shot, or has perhaps deserted 
them. The baby deer are loved and 
looked after in the Hertel zoo until 
they are old enough to look after 
themselves. 

Little girl visitors, especially, love 
to pet the fawns, and it is hard to say 
which have the most fun, the little 
girls or the baby deer. 


W ITH the organization of a 
zoological society in Alberni, Mr. 
Hertel hopes that in time he will 
have every native animal and bird in 
his zoo. “So that children can get to 
know our Canadian animals and see 
what love and kindness will accom¬ 
plish.” 

The Hertel zoo is under the same 
classification as a big town zoo, and 
is run under the Society Act. In caring 
for their animals—for it is a family 
project — the Hertels live up to the 
S.P.C.A. regulations. 

Mr. Hertel maintains that any 
person who has a deep love for ani¬ 
mals can do what he has done. But 
he agrees that it is necessary to take 
the animals when they are very young. 
“Then, give them lots of love and 


What is a cynic? A man who 
knows the price of everything, and 
the value of nothing.—Oscar Wilde. 


A 


good care,” he smiles. “That’s all * 
there is to it.” He believes that the 
fact that his wife and three children 
—George 22, Tommy 21 and Rosie 15 
—share his love for the animals has 
much to do with his success in taming 
them. 

“Animals know a lot more than we * 
think they do,” says Paul Hertel. 
“Sometimes I think they are smarter 
than humans.” 

A 

The Hertel place, located at the 
foot of a mountain, is a lovely scenic 
spot and every year something is 
being added to entertain the visitors 
who stop to see the “Wild Animal 
Zoo.” 

There are saddle horses for adults, 
and ponies for the children. There is 
an ice-cream stand that not only sup¬ 
plies our favorite dessert, but soft 
drinks and hot dogs as well. Picnic 
tables are scattered among the trees 
for the use of patrons. A visit to the 
Hertel Wild Animal Zoo is not only 
entertaining, it is a memorable ex¬ 
perience. V 
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MORTGAGE 

LOANS TO FARMERS 


To buy land, purchase livestock and machinery, repair or 
erect new buildings, pay debts and any other purpose con¬ 
nected with farm operations. 

MAXIMUM LOANS j"... \ 

J For further information 

65 /o of productive | clip and mail this coupon to 

value. Not to J Canadian Farm Loan Board 

exceed i Ottawa. Canada 

$ 15,000 ; p. 

Up to 30 years to i Name - 

! P.O___Prov_ ! 

Interest Rate 5% ... 


Note: Farms cannot be inspected after freeze-up 




ALUMINUM ROOFING 

Aluminum - 24 gauge 
Galvanized - 28 gauge 

Sheet 36" wide covering 32". 

In lengths of 6', 7', 8', 9'. 10'. lOVa', 
11', IIV 2 . 12', 12 1 / 2 ', 13', l3Vz'. Inch 
for inch up to 24 feet. 

Send roof measurements for 
free estimate along with your 
name and address in full. 

Ant. Gonneville 
Department D 

Charette Co., St. Maurice, P.Q. 


Tractor 

Cooling Systems 

by J. A. PECK 

N OW that warm weather is with 
us, attention should be given 
to the tractor cooling system. 
After the winter season, antifreeze 
should be drained. It is important that 
the antifreeze solution not be allowed 
to remain in the cooling system dur¬ 
ing summer months, because its de¬ 
terioration will be much more rapid 
under summer operating conditions. 
This solution should be replaced by 
clean soft water, after complete flush¬ 
ing out of the cooling system; and to 
reduce corrosion and rust formation 
through the summer it might be wise 
to add corrosion inhibitor to the water. 

Most authorities will agree that the 
antifreeze removed after a winter’s 
use should be discarded. However, 
many operators use it for a second, or 
even third season. Installing new anti¬ 
freeze each season does have advan¬ 
tages and, in the long run, will pay 
for several reasons. 

All well-known makes of perma¬ 
nent-type antifreeze solutions contain 
corrosion inhibitors. As there are many 
chemicals suitable for this use, these 
usually differ with brands of per¬ 
manent antifreeze. After a season of 
use, the corrosion inhibitor contained 
in the antifreeze originally usually be¬ 
comes depleted. It is not considered 
good practice, however, to add cor¬ 
rosion inhibitor to antifreeze, to make 
it serviceable for another season. One 
reason is that the average operator is 


not aware of the chemical analysis of 
the inhibitor added or that originally 
contained in the antifreeze. This may 
actually upset the chemical balance. 

It may neutralize the solution or even 
make it more corrosive, in some cases. 

Similarly, it is not advisable to mix 
different brands pf antifreeze. If rust 
is found in the antifreeze solution, 
this is a sign that the insulating film 
on the cooling system walls provided 
by the inhibitor, has been depleted. 

If this is the case, it will pay to install 
new antifreeze for the next winter 
season and discard the old. 

If the antifreeze contains no rust 
after the winter season when drained, 
it might be possible to use it longer 
than the one season. A chemical analy¬ 
sis to determine how much corrosion 
inhibiting chemical remains, before de¬ 
ciding to use it further would likely 
be more costly and more troublesome 
than using new antifreeze each season. 

When changing from an antifreeze 
solution to a water-plus-corrosion in¬ 
hibitor solution, or vice versa, flush 
the cooling system thoroughly with 
soft water. If the cooling system con- ' 
tains rust and scale, the use of pre¬ 
pared solutions for their removal 
might be advisable. 

Corrosion inhibitors will not remove 
rust already formed in the system, 
and necessary cleaning should be ; 
done before the inhibitor is installed. 
Corrosion inhibitors for use in cooling 
systems with water are available 
under many trade names. They may 
be sodium chromate, or contain mer- 
captobenzothiozole (M.B.T.), or sod¬ 
ium phosphide. V . 
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Nurseryman Brings 
Machine Digging to N.S. 

by D. I. SCOTNE Y 



This hydraulically operated attachment 
is used to dig potatoes and carrots. 


W HEN Otis Chute, a nursery¬ 
man at Kingston, Nova Scotia, 
grew tired of the backbreak¬ 
ing task of digging strawberry plants 
by hand, he came up with an idea 
that solved a problem for him, as well 
as for many other nurserymen and 
farmers who have followed his ex¬ 
ample. He thought there should be a 
machine that could do a more efficient 
job than he could do by hand. He 
soon became the owner of just such 
a machine. 

It might seem like a “tall” story, 
but it is a true one, and this is how it 
all came about. Mr. Chute wrote to 
the Horticulture and Biology Service 
of the N.S. Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, found out that a digger of 
the sort he had in mind was used in 
some parts of the United States. One 
of the department’s officials had seen 
it in operation. The department had 
no plans of the machine, but it was 
able to supply Mr. Chute with a 
picture of it, and the measurements 
for its various parts. 

With this as a start, and the blade 
from a worn-out highway roadscraper 
which had been given to him, Mr. 
Chute set to work on his project. A 
garage mechanic he knew said he 
could built a machine like the one in 
the picture. There were difficulties to 
overcome, however, and one of these 
came up at the very beginning. Figur¬ 
ing out the right angles and bends 
posed quite a problem, but finally the 
blade was bent as shown in the pic¬ 
ture and teeth of varying lengths were 


welded to it. The proper pitch of the 
blade was important, and this was 
arrived at after several attempts. 
When the blade was finally ready it 
worked perfectly. 

A year later, officials of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture felt that the 
Chute digger, because of its many 
uses, its versatility, its cheapness, and 
its labor-saving features, had proved 
its worth. They predicted that within 
two years this implement would be 
found on many more farms, as it is 
today. 

It is used to dig early potatoes and 
carrots, and gives excellent results. 
Though built to be used with a Ford 
or Ferguson tractor, the digger can be 
adapted to any tractor with a hy¬ 
draulic mechanism. It is easily at¬ 
tached, and can be detached by one 
man in a matter of minutes. It is 
operated by the hydraulic hoist which 
regulates the depth of operation. The 

By one great Heart the Universe is 
stirred: 

By its strong pulse, stars climb the 
darkening blue; 

It throbs in each fresh sunset’s 
changing hue. 

And thrills through low sweet song 
of every bird. 

—Margaret Wade Deland. 

tractor is operated in low gear with 
the tractor wheels straddling the rows 
to prevent injury to the plants. As the 
tractor moves forward, the digger lifts 
out the plants which slide up and 
back over the teeth. Then, the solid 
mat of earth and root-system drops 
back into its original position in the 
row. 

The effect of the lifting loosens the 
plant crown. Dropping over the teeth 
loosens the root system in the ground. 
The plants may then be lifted out by 
hand, or forked out. The root system 
suffers no damage as the digger blade 
cuts below it. When the loosened 
plants are removed from the soil they 
show no signs of damage, having 
nearly all of their rootlets intact. 

By this method plants can sit in 
the ground two weeks without wilt¬ 
ing. This advantage, along with 
others, has led to the general swing 
to machine digging in Nova Scotia. V 



WILL YOU BE ABLE TO RETIRE? 



With advancing years comes the 
realization that your normal day's 
work on the farm is increasingly 
difficult to accomplish. Then you 
will want to go a little slower, do 
a little less. 

When that time comes you and 
your wife may prefer a house in 
town, winter vacations in the 
South or a leisurely trip abroad. 
Whatever your choice, now is the 
time to start planning for the 
regular income you will need. 

Ask our representative about the 
Retirement Income plan that will 
give you and your wife the secur¬ 
ity and leisure you will want in 
the future. 
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WATER SUPPLY 
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Dollar for dollar, you just tan't beat DURO 
Shallow Well pumps for sheer value! Quality 
engineered for complete dependability, every 
DURO pump has many years of trouble-free 
service built into it. 

Illustrated here are pumps specifically designed 
for use in shallow wells (not more than 25 feet 
deep). However, DURO pumps are also available 
for deep well use. 

1. Little Giant 15 gallon package system equipped 
with powerful ’/i h.p. motor. 

2. Piston Pumps — a complete range of models 
available from 250 gallons per hour to 1800 
gallons per hour. 

A complete range of Centrifugal Pumps and Piston 
Pumps available at the most economical prices. 

PUMPING SYSTEMS 


Pumps & Softeners Limited, London, Canada 

Please send me a free copy of your folder: 
HOW TO SELECT YOUR WATER SYSTEM 














Some light on the subject 



For implement 
sheds, between 
buildings — or 
wherever you want 
to see outdoors—fit 
G-E PAR Lamps. 
From $2.75 each. 


Tractor broken down ? Put some 
light on the subject. G-E PAR 
Lamps enable you to work out¬ 
doors after dark, with added 
safety. 

P.S. For tractor lamps, too, be 
sure to specify G-E. 



LAMPS 


LAD-10403-7 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 



“Dad bought it for 
me u/ith the moneif 
he saved bq painting 
our house with CP. 

Weatherproof 
» One-coat White!” 




“Hetf Johnnif! w/hat 
do qou mean... 
that’s the bike that 
paint bought?” 


Johnny’s right C. P. Weatherproof self-clean¬ 
sing One-Coat White cuts Painting time and 
Cost in half, because you get two coats in 
One! A single coat stays white and beautiful 
-longer than two coats of most ordinary 
paints! 

Get it from your Canada Paint dealerl 


THE 


** Vour Canada Paint dealer 
has a complete range of 
Special Farm finishes, tool 


CANADA PAINT co. i,«,ted 

tZueUify 'pbUdAed frta*n try dt" 


Prairie Gopher 
Most Destructive 

by DALTON R. DEAN 



Gophers, like this one, still destroy 
a lot of grain on western prairies. 


I N spite of poisoning and shooting, 
and death due to attacks by bad¬ 
gers, coyotes, hawks and rattle¬ 
snakes, colonies of the prairie gopher 
(Citellus richardsoni) continue to be 
prevalent in the prairie area of the 
West. These little mammals, also 
known as flickertails and yellow 
gophers, make their dens in the 
ground for shelter and hibernation. 
They feed upon native grasses, flower¬ 
ing plants, seeds of various kinds, and 
grain. Early in the season, they feed 
upon the juicy stems of growing 
grain, and, later on, they pull down 
the ripened stalks and eat the heads. 

Once a year, usually in May, the 
gopher gives birth to its young. The 
average litter size is 7.5, but it varies 
from 6 to 11 offspring. A not uncom¬ 
mon sight is to see 7 or 8 little heads 
peeking from the mouth of a grass- 
fringed den. 

The abundance of these animals and 
their fondness for grain makes them 
the most destructive of the ground 
squirrels. It is claimed that they are 
one of the carriers of bubonic plague 
and possibly other diseases. V 

The Courtship 
Of Cassie Barrett 

Continued from page 13 

under the lanterns, Cassie’s hair like 
a splash of gold and her blue dress 
shimmering. Some folks stopped danc¬ 
ing to stare at the two of them. The 
older women exchanged knowing 
glances and the young girls sighed 
with envy. Father slapped Big Dan 
on the shoulder and said: “He’ll make 
a good son-in-law, Dan.” Lula and 
Dan Barrett were the happiest parents 
in that county that evening. 

T HE schoolhouse door swung open 
wide so that a gust of cold air sent 
the lanterns flickering. The impressive 
figure of Sam Thompson stood in the 
doorway, his lighted cigar drippin’ 
fire. For a moment he stood there, his 
face expressionless, and then he 
turned, tossed the cigar out into the 
night. His eyes moved about the 
room until they came to rest on Lor¬ 
etta. As he headed her way, Cassie 
and David danced before him, bar¬ 
ring his way. His expression of irrita- 



who depend on 

horse power...depend on 


ABSORBINE 

• In the Maine woods, horses can't be 
beat for yarding logs. And the men who 
run these operations know there’s no lini¬ 
ment for horses more effective than de¬ 
pendable Absorbine. 

A finishing rub with Absorbine can 
prevent lay-offs due to galled shoulders 
or sore necks. By treating bruises and 
swellings with Absorbine early, it's possi¬ 
ble to prevent a more serious case of ring¬ 
bone or bog spavin. Does not blister skin. 
Only $2.50 for large bottle at ail druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P. Q. 


COPENHAGEN 



"THE WORLD'S 
BEST CHEW" 


FAST RELIEF FOR 
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MEDICINE HAT 


THE ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN COMPANY (1943) LIMITED 


DISTRIBUTORS- * PIONEER GR AIN COMPANY LIMITED • NATIONAL GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 


» FEDERAL GRAIN LIMITED « CANADA PACKERS LIMITED • UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 


BETTER CROPS 
BETTER PROFITS 


BETTER 

FERTILIZE 

WITH 


Crops are only as good as the soil they grow in. 

That’s why you should be sure your soil 
is the best possible for your crops. Your 
agriculturist will diagnose your soil needs 
.. . NORTHWEST Fertilizers will supply them. 
With NORTHWEST-fortified soil, seeds 
get a stronger start, even in a cold Spring, 
healthier weed-starving growth, earlier 
maturity in the Fall. Easy-handling NORTHWEST 
can be drilled with your seed—never lumps or 
cakes—distributes evenly. You’ll get the 
best from your soil when you put the 
best into it. Fertilize with NORTHWEST 
now, and get better grades, bigger yields, 
greater profits this Fall. 


EST 


s' 1 : 

jMp 

NORTHWEST 

t NITRO-CHEMICALS LTD. 


ALBERTA 


Father regarded the two men and 
the embarrassed Cassie. He held up 
his hand for silence. Father was chair¬ 
man of the school board; and every¬ 
one was looking for him to settle the 
matter. “Ten dollars is the limit any¬ 
one is paying for a box here,” he 
declared. “I’ll give ten dollars for this 
one. Get on with the sale, Dan.” 

Dan sat the box down with a sigh 
that was echoed around the room. 
“Sold!” he cried. Just to show there 
was no hard feelings, Sam paid a big 
price for another box, and after sup¬ 
per he settled down to discussing 
politics with Old Mr. Jackson. Big 


Dan, Lula, Mother and Father de¬ 
cided that Sam was only having a 
little fun. So they departed for home 
after the Jacksons promised to drop 
Loretta and Cassie off at our house 
when the dance was over. 

I DON’T know why the soft purr of 
Sam Thompson’s car should waken 
me in the small hours of the morning, 
but it did. I climbed out of bed hur¬ 
riedly in time to see Sam opening the 
door of the new Buick and helping 
Cassie out. It seemed rather strange 
to see Sam suddenly acting the part 
of the gallant gentleman when Cassie 
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had been opening heavy gates at his 
farm, all these years. At the door, 
Cassie held out her hand to wish him 
goodnight just as she had read it 
should be done. Her admirer was not 
to be dismissed so lightly. I watched 
as he caught her close in his arms and 
his dark head bent for a long moment. 

I went back to bed to lay in the 
darkness thinking about David. What 
would happen to David now? Even 
the thought that he might wait for me 
to grow up did not allay my worries. 

Cassie was busily making pancakes 
for breakfast when I came down, and 


tion suddenly changed to one of in¬ 
terest. He watched the two circle the 
floor. As David passed the second 
time, Sam Thompson’s hand reached 
out and touched his shoulder. 

“May I?” he murmured. It was not 
a question but a command. Sam was 
not used to asking the permission of 
anyone. 

Cassie looked up with disbelief but 
she smiled softly as Sam flashed his 
most devastating smile. She moved off 
in his arms without ever breaking step 
with the music. 

The eyes of the crowd followed the 
couple, pausing only to watch the ex¬ 
pression on Big Dan’s face change 
from one of happiness to one of grave 
concern. He was aware that the other 
dancers had stopped to watch this 
new turn of events. “Everybody 
dance,” he shouted. 

“I never thought I’d live to see the 
day!” Mrs. Parler, the district gossip, 
whispered. “Sam Thompson and that 
Barrett girl!” 

“How old is she anyway?” I heard 
Mrs. Higbee hissing behind me. “How 
old is he?” 

“He’s only trying to attract a little 
attention,” someone laughed. “Sam 
always picks ’em young and pretty.” 

Lula Barrett hurried to Mother. 
“Did you see him?” she panted. 

Mother nodded. She had seen that 
look of determination on Sam’s hand¬ 
some face before. She could think of 
nothing comforting to say. She and 
Lula filled the bags with sandwiches 
and cake and hoped that Sam would 
be buying one of them, but they were 
mistaken. When Cassie’s box went up 
for auction, Sam bid five dollars. 
Everyone gasped. The top price had 
been three-fifty up to that point. 

One of the Jackson boys was will¬ 
ing to risk a few hard-earned dollars 
to make Sam pay for the prize. 
“Seven-fifty,” he called. 

“Must be fried chicken in it,” Dan 
said, trying to appear unconcerned. 
He stood there, the frilly, pink affair 
held high in his big hands, pleading 
with someone to top Sam’s bid that 
now stood at ten dollars. Suddenly 
there was a stir in the crowd and 
David Selkirk was beside Cassie. 

“Fifteen dollars!” David said. 

Dan regarded the bidder for a 
moment. “What say we let the teacher 
have the box,” he pleaded. “We don’t 
want no one goin’ home busted over 
this sale.” 

“But it’s to help fix up the play¬ 
ground!” Sam said. “I’m willing to 
spend my money . . . I’ll make it 
twenty.” 

“Twenty-five,” David shot back. 
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‘ Let’s go find something easier to fix.’ 
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Most farm families want their sons to carry on after 
them. But too few know how to go about it. Inde¬ 
pendent studies by provincial governments and 
agricultural colleges have shown that the best way 
to run a family farm business is by forming a part¬ 
nership.* You’ll find it pays. 

So does the habit of saving. Start a Savings Account 
at The Canadian Bank of Commerce and add to it 
regularly. Use a Current Account to keep expense 
records. Call in at our nearest branch any time and 
be sure of a friendly welcome. But call in soon. 


*Ask for the booklet 
"Keeping the Farm in the Family" 
at our nearest branch. 

THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 

750 branches across Canada ready to serve you 
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Prompt, Satisfactory Relief from 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS and HAY FEVER 

Do you gasp for breath with asthma, wheeze and 
cough with chronic bronchitis or sneeze and blow 
with hay fever? Then read what Mr. W. J. A. 
MacKenzie, 266 Jarvis St., Toronto, has to say: 
“I suffered from asthma, hay fever and chronic 
bronchitis, with sneezing and frequent attacks of 
coughing. Often I had bouts of sneezing, watery 
eyes and itchiness in eyes and ears. It was a fortunate 
thing when I learned of Templeton’s RAZ-MAH. 
From the very first I found satisfactory relief from my symptoms.” 
Discover for yourself how much RAZ-MAH can do for bronchial asthma 
and hay fever. Only 79 ^ and $1.50 at drug counters. For stubborn 
cases: RAZ-MAH SPECIALS—easy on sensitive stomachs, r-i38 


I noted that there was an absence of 
talk about the party that was upper¬ 
most in everyone’s mind. Mother 
waited until Cassie and Loretta went 
upstairs to make the beds before she 
told Gramps what had taken place. 

“I can’t forgive myself for leaving 
her there last night,” Mother mourned. 

“Cassie and Sam Thompson!” 
Gramps snorted. “Cassie wouldn’t toss 
David over for a . . . a . . .” 

“A man with Sam’s position and 
wealth, Father?” Mother cried. “You 
have no idea how attractive a man 
like Sam can be to a girl like Cassie, 
who has had nothing.” 

“But surely she knows about his 
first marriage? She must realize how 
unfair he was . . . how old he is.” 

“That was long ago,” Mother 
sighed. “Long before Cassie can re¬ 
member. She sees Sam as the man 
who can offer her all the things she 
craves—a fine house, position, clothes 
and travel. I saw her go into his arms 
last night as though that was the 
place she had wanted to be all her 
life. She thinks she is in love with 
him!” 

“What’s got into Sam Thompson, 
anyway?” Gramps groaned. 

Mother picked up her neglected 
darning. “He is lonely. I suppose it 
flatters him to have a lovely girl that 
age give him her attention.” 

We hadn’t long to wait and wonder 
what Sam’s next move would be. He 
rode through our place that very after¬ 
noon. He said he was looking for a 
heifer that had escaped from his south 
pasture. He was not unaware of the 
fact that he cut a dashing figure on his 
favorite thoroughbred. Cassie came 
out to fondle the horse. 

“I have to go to the city tomorrow,” 
he said to Loretta. “Since you have to 
go back, you girls may as well come 
along. You’d enjoy the drive wouldn’t 
you, Cassie? I’d get you home before 
too late.” 

Gramps and Mother exchanged 
glances. “But you can’t have business 
in the city tomorrow,” Gramps said 
quickly. “Tomorrow’s Sunday.” 

“Oh, it’s a fellow I want to see on 
the other side of town.” Sam smiled. 
“We had a deal on some seed grain 
. . .” He seemed aware of the opposi¬ 
tion he was to encounter. Before it 
could strengthen, he mounted his 
horse and rode off. 

Only Cassie was cheerful as she 
hurried through the day’s work. She 
had never been to the city. As she 
dusted the parlor, she paused under 
grandmother’s photograph. 

“She was years younger than your 
father, wasn’t she?” she asked Mother 
in a dreamy voice. 

“A few years,” Mother admitted. 

“Fourteen years younger,” Cassie 
mused. “Mama often tells us how 
happy they were.” 

A FTER the day Sam took her to the 
city, we didn’t see him for a 
week. As the days went by and Sam 
didn’t call, Cassie grew more and 
more nervous. David came over after 
school one evening, but he too was 
nervous and silent. The supper hour 
was strained for us all until the phone 
rang. Cassie fairly leaped to answer 
it. She came away pink with pleasure 
and we all knew it was Sam who had 
called. She went upstairs like a sleep¬ 
walker. After David left, she came 



Troubled with GETTING 
UP NIGHTS, Pains in BACK, 
HIPS, LEGS, Tiredness 
Loss of Physical Vigor 

If you have these symptoms 
then your troubles may be traced to Glandu¬ 
lar Dysfunction ... a constitutional disease. 
Medicines that give temporary relief will not 
remove the cause of your trouble. Neglect of 
Glandular Dysfunction often leads to pre¬ 
mature old age and sometimes incurable 

malignancy. _ 

The past few years men from over 3,000 
communities have been successfully treated 
here at the Excelsior Institute. They have 
found soothing relief and new zest in life. 

The Excelsior Institute, devoted to the 
treatment of diseases peculiar to older men 
by NON-SURGICAL methods has a NEW 
FREE BOOK that tells how Glandular Dys¬ 
function may be corrected by proven NON- 
SURGICAL treatments. This book may 
prove of utmost importance in your life. 
Write today. There is no obligation. 

Excelsior Institute, Dept. A-134 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 



do FALSE TEETH 

Rock, Slide or Slip? 

FASTEETH, an improved powder to be 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds 
false teeth more firmly in place. Do not 
slide, slip or rock. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. FASTEETH is alkaline 
(non-acid). Does not sour. Checks “plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 
any drug counter. • 


FOR SALE 
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Water Well Casing and Pumps 
Steel Fence Posts 

Adjustable pipe “kolms” for basements 

HECTOR'S LTD. 

Calgary - Box 667, Phone 5-4981 
Edmonton - Box 4128, Phone 3-6474 







down to wait for Sam on the front 
porch. For the first time since she had 
been at our house, she had ignored 
her parents’ wishes that she ask 
Mother’s permission before going out. 

Cassie became engaged to Sam 
Thompson that night. She came down 
to breakfast wearing a sly little smile 
and held out her slender hand on 
which rested the largest diamond any¬ 
one in our district had seen before or 
since. 

“He was in the city last week,” she 
said. “That’s why he didn’t call.” 

As far as we knew, Cassie didn’t 
phone anyone about her engagement 
but the whole district knew it before 
the day was out. Lula and Dan came 
over at once and Lula wept in the 
parlor while Mother sent Cassie on 
an errand to the Jacksons’. 

“I can’t reach that girl any more,” 
Lula wept. “I’ve tried to tell her he 
ain’t good for a kid her age, but she 
won’t listen to me.” 

“Fer two cents I’d bust his neck!” 
Dan thundered. “If he ever mistreats 
that kid of mine . . .” 

“He ain’t goin’ to marry Cassie,” 
Gramps said soothingly. “He ain’t go¬ 
ing to break her heart the way he did 
his first wife’s.” 

Gramps got up early the next morn¬ 
ing and came down dressed in his 
best blue serge, carrying his scuffed 
brown valise. “Just goin’ to the city 
for a couple of days,” he explained. 
“What with Loretta gettin’ married 
and Cassie thinkin’ of doin’ the same 
thing, a man has got to shop around 
for weddin’ gifts.” 

Gramps phoned Mother the next 
day and told her he was bringing 
Loretta and a friend of hers home for 
the week-end. “Better bring the little 
white crib down from the attic,” 
Gramps said. “Claudia Maxwell has a 
little boy.” 

I was excited about the prospects 
of a little boy in the house, but Mother 
did not seem happy about the coming 
visit. She went to town for groceries 
and she bought Cassie the blue dress 
she had been admiring for so long. 

“I had to do it,” she told father 
sadly. “She is so young and so . . .” 

“Blind,” Father cut in. “David Sel¬ 
kirk tendered his resignation last 
night. Best teacher this district ever 
had!” 

They came home on the Saturday 
night train—Gramps, Loretta, Claudia 



“Then you need this one to clean all 
those brushes you’ve bought from 
other salesmen.” 


Maxwell and her small son, Barry. I 
was surprised when Mother kissed 
Claudia at the train and they stood 
apart and talked for some time. Then 
we all drove home where Cassie had 
coffee and sandwiches waiting. Lor¬ 
etta and Claudia Maxwell examined 
Cassie’s ring. 

“It makes mine look like a chip,” 
Loretta sighed, but somehow there 
wasn’t much merriment in Loretta’s 
jokes that night. Claudia Maxwell was 
a grave young woman with a striking 
figure and beautifully groomed hands. 

“She’s a model,” Loretta told Cas¬ 
sie and me. “She knows everything 
about clothes and weddings and she’s 
helping me plan the details of my 
wedding. Maybe you’d like her to 
help you too, Cassie?” 

“Loretta told me you were very 
young and very lovely,” Claudia Max¬ 
well said softly. “I hadn’t expected to 
find you this young and this lovely.” 

Cassie flushed and thanked her. 
We watched Claudia move across the 
room with that liquid grace. “It’s too 
bad you are being married, Cassie. 
We are looking for a girl about your 
type to train as a model. Loretta tells 
me you’ve been wanting a job in the 
city . . .” Claudia began. “I would be 
happy to train you . . . to . . .” 

“But I couldn’t!” Cassie cried. 
“Sam and I are being married right 
away—next month, maybe.” 

Mother’s shoulders sagged visibly. 
“It’s good pay,” she ventured. 

“You’d have beautiful clothes . . . 
and perhaps boy friends . . .” Loretta 
said eagerly. “Wait a few years before 
you decide about marriage, Cassie.” 

Cassie only shook her head and 
smiled softly. She went about the 
kitchen making necessary arrange¬ 
ments for the dinner tomorrow at 
which Sam Thompson would be 
present. 

I TOOK care of little Barry Maxwell 
the next morning while Loretta 
and Claudia went for a walk. Cassie 
and Mother got the dinner ready. 
Gramps sat on the porch rocking to 
and fro watching for Sam’s car to 
arrive. It seemed to me Mother and 
Gramps were unusually tense. 

“He promised to come early,” 
Cassie said, thinking Mother was wor¬ 
ried because the potatoes that had 
been whipped to cloud-like lightness 
were slowly sinking in the pot. “He 
won’t be much longer, I’m sure.” 

Then the car made a swift glide up 
the lane to halt in front of Gramps. 
Sam smiling, swung from under the 
wheel wearing a flashy light suit and 
a scarlet tie. He caught Cassie’s hand 
and kissed it as the two of them came 
up the walk. 

“We have a guest we want you to 
meet,” Cassie was saying. “She’s a 
very beautiful model, Sam.” 

“Model?” Sam gulped. “Did you 
say she is a model?” 

Loretta and Claudia Maxwell came 
out on the porch at that moment and 
Sam’s smile froze on his face. 

“Claudia!” he gasped, “What are 
you doing here?” 

“Hello, Father,” Claudia said 
evenly. “I understand you are being 
married. I thought I might be of some 
help . . 

“Father?” Cassie gasped, her face 
pale. Her eyes travelled from Sam’s 





Here’s the simplest, easiest and most 
inexpensive way to be sure your cattle 
are getting three essential dietary ele¬ 
ments . . . cobalt, iodine and salt. It’s 
WINDSOR Cobalt-Iodized SALT. 

WINDSOR Cobalt-Iodized SALT 
comes any way you like it. Loose in 
100-lb. bags,* in 50-lb. blocks and 5-lb. 
licks. 

So have a healthy and profitable 
herd. Give your cattle WINDSOR 
Cobalt-Iodized SALT . . . it’s at your 
local feed store. 

WINDSOR IODIZED SALT 

"Iodized to the last lick" 
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No Douche Protects 
Like Zonitors—Women Find! 

Gynecologist Reports On New, Easy—More Positive Method 
Of Feminine Hygiene—Provides Continuous Protection 

New York, N. Y. (Special) At ordinary douches, 
last, science has developed a Zonitors’ amazing effectiveness 
method of feminine hygiene a is due to one of the most potent 
woman can use with confidence antiseptic principles ever devel- 
because it gives the germicidal oped — the discovery of a, promi- 
protection of an antiseptic- nent surgeon and chemist 
douche; but does it immediately 

and for a prolonged period — as Doctor’s Discovery —Hospital Proved! 
no douche can. So quick and easy, , . 

this new method depends on Zonitors were thoroughly tested 
remarkable vaginal suppositories, in a large Eastern hospital. The 
called Zonitors. supervising gynecologist pro- 

Once inserted, Zonitors dissolve nounced them unusually effective, 
gradually, coating tissues with a yet safe and non-irritating. They 
protective film which lasts for hours are now available without pre- 
—and are ready to work instantly, scription in most local drugstores. 
Zonitors guard against — destroy Zonitors are greaseless and 
odors completely, too—helping to stainless—cost little for 12 dainty, 
maintain a high degree of com- snow white vaginal suppositories, 
fort, convenience, safety and per- individually packed to carry con- 
sonal daintiness not possible with veniently in a purse. 


There's a Difference . . . 

between the brand you put on your livestock and the brand an 
advertiser puts on his product. A livestock brand signifies owner¬ 
ship only. A product brand signifies not only ownership but 
quality as well. The reputation of the manufacturer will suffer 

if his branded product fails to give the consumer satisfaction. 
As a general rule you can buy a branded product with confidence. 


stricken face to Claudia’s composed 
one and then on to little Barry’s. 
“Then you are a . . . a . . . grand¬ 
father?” 

For a moment Sam lost his com¬ 
posure completely, and his face flared. 
Then he turned to Cassie and said 
soothingly, “I thought I had told you 
about my daughter . . . my marriage, 
Cassie. Come, we’ll drive around a 

while before dinner. I must talk to 
» 

you. 

Cassie was trembling. “She came to 
help me pick out a ... a wedding 
dress! What kind of wedding dresses 
are grandmothers wearing this year?” 
she choked, as she stumbled up the 
steps and into the house. 

“Darling, you’re upset. I can ex¬ 
plain . . .” Sam coaxed, but Cassie was 
running upstairs sobbing bitterly. 

Sam turned on his daughter in a 
rage. “Why did you come here now? 
Just how can my marriage possibly 
concern you?” 

“That child had to have a chance 
to decide about this,” Claudia said 
calmly. “You weren’t going to give her 
that chance. I had to!” 

“It’s all your fault!” Sam shouted, 
turning to Gramps. “My wife was 
always running to you for sympathy. 
I suppose she told you a great many 
things?” 

“Cassie had to know, Sam,” Gramps 
insisted, ignoring the question. “You 


weren’t playing the game fair so you 
forced me to fight.” 

Sam knew he was licked. He turned 
on his heel, levelled a scathing glance 
at his daughter and Gramps, threw 
himself into his car and roared away 
in a cloud of dust. 

T HAT was Cassie’s first love affair 
and naturally it took her some 
time to get over the pangs of it. After 
a few weeks passed, Mother took her 
to the city where Loretta and Claudia 
Maxwell welcomed her. Claudia, true 
to her word, took Cassie into her own 
home and trained her for the job at 
the modelling agency. It wasn’t too 
long before she came home to see us. 
She was bubbling over with enthusi¬ 
asm about her job in the city. 

In spite of what Gramps had done 
to break up Sam’s romance, the two 
men had a great deal of respect for 
each other. Gramps nominated Sam 
for ejection that spring. Sam won, and 
that did much to salve his wounded 
pride. Gramp’s faith in his ability was 
justified too, for Sam was one of the 
best councillors we ever had. 

David Selkirk didn’t quit teaching 
our school after all. The board some¬ 
how persuaded him to re-consider. 
David had been seeing Cassie while 
he was in the city attending summer 
school. Like her brother Buzz, Cassie 
was learning that money isn’t every¬ 
thing. V 





The First Officer is sc 
for his marriage, 


The Captain is saving to equip 
a home workshop. 




They work as a team, yet each has his own 
reason for saving, his own dollar objective, 
his own pace in achieving it. 

A bank account takes care of every type of 
saving need. You can start with any amount 
you wish, add to it at any time you choose, 
keep on as long as you like. 

Last year almost 500,000 new deposit accounts 
were opened with the chartered banks, making 
a total of nearly 10,500,000. The owners of 
these accounts know that a bank account 
offers the simplest, safest, most convenient 
means of safeguarding and accumulating funds, 


Save at a bank — millions do l 
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i? Gculc) Zscape 

by ELIZABETH BREWSTER 

If I eould escape from all the walls and rooms 
That hold me back, escape from all the streets, 

If I ccndd escape from time, from the morning 
alarm clock, 

If 1 could go free into another spring time, 

And smell the sensuous light smell of lilacs. 

And see them rising like a purple smoke; 

If I coidd be the wind blowing through the lilacs, 


e Lsounfauwoman 

Some thoughts on holiday tripping and other 
features of summer hospitality in the country 

by AMY J. ROE 



Now soft and aching, with fingers on their hair 
Delicate and compassionate as the touch of love. 
Notv fierce and free, piling the frightened clouds 
Into a mounded frenzy in mid-air, 

Scattering the blossoms, flinging branches to earth; 
If I could lie with my face against the ground 
Like a swimmer swimming through green waves 
of grdss 

And clover like tohite foam, bathed in green light. 
Smelling the steamy sweetness of the earth; 

Oh, if I could escape and run, and run 
Across the unfenced fields, or into the woods 
Where no one ever comes, tangled and deep, 
Shielding their mystery in their brooding shades; 
If I could break the doors and smash the windows 
And bribe the angel with the flaming sword 
Who guards the Eden of my lost desires 
To let me past the gate, I’d never come back. 

But camp like a gypsy in the wilderness 
And live on honey and wild blackberries. 

(Courtesy of Queens Quarterly). 

O UR summer seems to slip by all too quickly, 
but it has its own special charms. It is the 
, season when we may enjoy the great out-of- 
doors world about us. It brings too, greater freedom 
of movement and leisure for its enjoyment. It is the 
favorite and usual time for vacation for many who 
are tied by duties in school, office, shop or factory; 
a time for making plans for the whole family and 
for that long promised visit to rela¬ 


the care of an infant. A single guest may withdraw 
to her room to write letters or read or absent her¬ 
self on a long tramp when hectic periods occur in 
the household. She will remember too, that her 
hostess has certain routine duties to fulfil each day 
and insist that she take time off for rest and quiet. 

If a picnic day is one of the jaunts, decide first 
of all on the site after full consultation. That helps 
settle just what type of picnic meal you will have 
and what equipment will be needed. In this way 
indecisions and arguments en route are avoided, 
the driver will be happier and the satisfaction at 
the end of the day much greater. Of course much 
depends on the composition of the group. If older 
people are included, tuck in several sturdy camp 
stools and take along a folding table. An old army 
or navy blanket carried in the back of a car is 
excellent for spreading on the ground and saves a 
good rug—an idea worth keeping in mind on long¬ 
distance tours. Provide extra sweaters in case the 
weather turns chilly. 

Once the matter of clothes has been decided, 
the hostess can give her mind wholeheartedly to 
preparing food. And here keeping a list of items 
and utensils is most important. Someone’s admis¬ 
sion: “Oh! I forgot . . .” may be the explanation 
of picnic pleasure marred. 

If the host is a man who hates to leave home on 
a picnic excursion, one who does not like closing 
up house, packing the car and lugging out the 


lunch kit and equipment, then aim at a home-yard 
affair. We know of men who would never think of 
touching a utensil in the home kitchen or concern¬ 
ing themselves with what’s to be cooked, yet who 
can’t be kept away from operations around a camp¬ 
fire out-of-doors. And they soon become authorities 
on open fire cookery. There -are now many folding 
portable grills on the market, which can be placed 
in a pleasant secluded spot in the back yard. A 
hilarious touch is to have the boss-chef and his 
young aids wear the comic-design chef aprons and 
caps now shown in many stores. 

While on the subject of campfires: it is a good 
idea to carry two or three pounds of charcoal in 
the car when on a long motor trip. You are then 
free of the worry of damp wood or no fuel at all 
on stops for campfire meals. A good “starter” to the 
briquettes may be made by twisting several pages 
of an old newspaper into a fairly tight roll. A fire 
prompter of first-class rating can be made by cut¬ 
ting newspaper into four or five-inch strips, then 
roll these strips into a wad or roll about an inch 
thick. These can be used for fire building and also 
used in cooking. 

Hiking in summer is a pleasant and wholesome 
exercise, providing the hiker’s feet are comfortably 
and suitably clad. A pair of low-heeled shoes are 
a necessity. Shoes with high heels are an invitation 
to accidents and discomfort, such as tripping, with 
a resultant turned ankle and to painful blisters. 

Even though the weather may be 


tives or friends at distant points. Ar¬ 
rangements for long motor trips, 
camping out, or a stay at a resort, 
depend on personal choice or family 
arrangements. 

Summer hospitality in the country 
has certain arts and graces. Whether 
we happen to be on the receiving or 
the giving end, we will do well to 
give thought and preparation to those 
things which will add to the pleasure 
of all concerned. Courtesy requires 
that a letter be written well in ad¬ 
vance of an expected visit to friends 
or relatives, enquiring if the date is 
convenient and mentioning the length 
of stay contemplated. 

Fixing the date and thus allowing 
the host to arrange plans accordingly 
adds to the enjoyment of a visit. At 
the planning end, the schedule should 
not be too crowded or rigid so that 
the personal taste of the visitors may 
be catered to and allowances made for 
unexpected emergencies. There is 
much sheer fun in impromptu affairs 
and simple excursions such as a berry 
picking expedition, or a home grounds 
picnic. Informality adds zest to a 
large family gathering or friends’ re¬ 
union. What does it matter if a tent 
has to be set up to accommodate the 
overflow or that meals become pass- 
around or counter-lineup and serve- 
yourself affairs. 

The hostess may be well prepared 
in advance, with food in the larder 
and baking done in advance. She may 
be one' who prefers to work alone in 
the kitchen but will appreciate the 
thoughtful guest who aids with many 
little tasks, such as making a salad, 
arranging flowers or finding ways to 
interest the children or taking over 
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Moments of summer quiet and beauty linger among our treasured memories. 


warm, try wearing a short pair of 
socks of either wool or cotton. These 
heavier materials help to cushion 
shocks which come from walking over 
uneven ground or stepping on an un¬ 
expected obstacle. In addition they 
readily absorb moisture from the feet. 
Care in washing out the socks each 
night will free them from clinging grit 
and dust—will go far in keeping the 
feet feeling rested. 

Summer has particular hazards. 
Even gardening brings its cuts, 
scratches and abrasions. A handy first 
aid kit will provide the necessary 
dressings for wounds which are much 
more apt to happen, when members 
of the family are active on a holiday 
jaunt. The knowledge that proper 
medication for burns and other in¬ 
juries is ready to hand at any time, 
makes for peace of mind. 

In planning a trip or a visit, it is 
wise to select clothes which are com¬ 
fortable, and easy to clean. Garments 
made from some of the new crease- 
resistant fabrics, which require no 
ironing are excellent for a mother and 
her children. Again make up the list 
of items required, keeping it to the 
minimum. Check, before leaving home 
and at the end of each stopover. 

When the vacation is over and you 
are home again, be sure to write your 
letter of appreciation, within a week, 
if possible. Special mention of features 
of your visit which you will long re¬ 
member, will be heart warming to 
your hostess. You can cany the good 
obtained from a holiday, even further 
if you wish. Drop in to visit that 
friend, who is ill or shut in and share 
some of your pleasant and new experi¬ 
ences with her. V 
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? TL\j Wild lowest Cja'iden 

To me it is gentle , retiring and humble—a place to love , a place to 
dream—a diary of quiet days on the hills and in the woods 

by ANNORA BROWN 



WILL have to report you to the weed in- 
- spector,” a neighbor said to me one summer 
1 evening when the air was heavy with the 
scent of gardens bursting into bloom. It was that 
quiet time of day when people like to walk about 
their gardens and share them with their friends. 

My garden, I thought, looked particularly at¬ 
tractive with humming birds buzzing the wild 
larkspur and goldfinches picking at the heads of 
the gaillardia. There was a twinkle in the eye of 
the speaker and I knew that he was not referring 
to the chickweed that poked outlaw fingers from 
the depths of the bed, nor the lamb’s quarter, the 
shepherd’s purse and dandelions that seemed to 
thrive no matter how many I pulled. His eyes were 
focussed on the mass of golden, red-centered gail¬ 
lardia that filled the bed to the south of the house 
and the clumps of bluebells that pushed between 
them and disputed their possession. 

I had gathered the seeds of the gaillardia in a 
meadow where carpets of blossom stretched away 
to the mountains. I had a painting of the scene 
to keep the impression vivid. But I had, too, the 
beauty of the flowers themselves here in my garden 
to be enjoyed day by day. 

The harebells I had brought in by the root while 
in full bloom. They were growing happily against 
the stucco background of the house as they had 
once grown against the background of the grey 
prairie and dark hills. I had not only flowers but 
memories of sunny days and beautiful surround¬ 
ings. 

My neighbor who could think only of weeds! 
For in spite of the twinkle in his eye I could see 
his farmer’s mind at work clearing them out of 
his fence corner. He wanted none of them in his 
fields nor his garden either, preferring to buy from 
the stores the weeds from Peru we know as the 
common nasturtium. 

Strange are the ways of. man! While we in the 
west plant weeds from South America and Africa, 
our own weeds, like the gaillardia have for many 
years been favorites of the florists in those parts 
of the world where they do not grow naturally. It 
is possible to buy packets of marvellously “im¬ 
proved” varieties of gaillardia that in no way sur¬ 
pass the natives that brighten our roadsides. 

There is a difference, of course, between the 
two uses of the word “weed,” one referring to a 
plant out of place and the other to a plant which 
crowds out the sown crop and is difficult to eradi¬ 
cate. The gaillardia is not by any means a noxious 
weed but is rather one of those flowers that could 
become extinct with too much neglect or careless 
picking. It has vanished completely from my now 
neglected garden while the same neglect has in¬ 
creased the population of the noxious weeds to 
millions. 

Gaillardia and harebells were not the only wild 
flowers that occupied my garden that summer 
evening. They had just taken over the bed 
from the June blooming beardtongue which ordi¬ 
narily thrives on the gravel bars of mountain 
streams. This has been a particularly good year 
for it and the bed had been a sheet of pinky 
mauve. Now the plants were settling down to cul¬ 
tivate a harvest of seeds that would insure their 
future in the garden. By the corner of the house 


a tall clump of purple bergamot was in full bloom. 
Around the fence row the black birch was waving 
slim golden tassels, the petals had just dropped 
from the saskatoon and chokecherry bushes. The 
creamy racemes of the baneberry were giving way 
to greenish berries that would later be shiny red 
or white. Every spot that could be stolen from 
the regular garden was sprouting a handsome 
weed. 

Indeed I did not know why we had to have a 
“regular” garden, feeling that my adventure with 
the wild things was far more interesting. But my 
father, who shared the work in the garden, had done 
his adventuring in other ways and was attached 
to the thought of such things as carrots and roses. 

This was no new venture of mine, this interest 
in wild flowers. Long ago, when I was very small, 
I was given a plot of garden of my own in which 
I might plant and tend anything I liked. From the 



time the seed catalogues arrived in January I 
walked in a flowery dream. Everything was con¬ 
sidered from Arabis on the first page through all 
the “Special Offers” and “Prize Collections” and 
“Exhibition Mixtures” right through to the zinnias 
and the fertilizers at the back. 

And at the very back of the book was always a 
group of specials which included a package of 
“Wild Flower Garden Mixture.” That was the only 
packet I really wanted and such was my faith in 
the printed word that one year, in spite of my 
mother’s warning, (Mother’s warnings are always 
to be doubted when one is small) that is what went 
into my garden. I wish I could tell you of the 
beautiful wild flowers that I grew—but of course 
you know better. I had several plants of extremely 
common candytuft, some sweet alyssum, the com¬ 
monest of purple bachelor’s button, a clarkia, some 
annual baby’s breath (perhaps it blew in from my 
mother’s garden since it was the rarest of all the 
blooms) and a few sickly leaves that might have 
been anything but which turned out to be nothing. 

But the desire for wild flower gardens was not 
defeated. It turned inward and lay there not quite 
forgotten, waiting for circumstances to develop it, 
like seed waiting for spring rains. When my 
mother could no longer care for her garden, it 
fell to the lot of my father and me to keep the 
weeds suppressed and the flowers growing. 

I had already decided that one thing that gave 
me great satisfaction was the planting of our wild 
flowers in their natural setting. But even that desire 
seemed thwarted. I was able to get out amongst 
them but never to stay for the length of time re¬ 
quired to paint a clump of them. The best I could 
usually hope to do was to get a rough pencil note 


Illustrations by the Author 


of the general grouping and the composition of 
the surroundings and bring the plant home to 
paint. Since I liked to paint the smaller ones grow¬ 
ing straight from the earth I went out armed with 
a spade and brought home the plant and root and 
all together with a generous helping of prairie or 
forest floor. • 

It goes without saying that if I liked a flower 
well enough to paint it I could hardly throw it 
out to droop and die when I was through with it. 
Those roots I planted carefully in some comer of 
the garden where they could grow again without 
interfering too much with the general plan—at 
first. Later they grew so well and became so nu¬ 
merous that they began to quarrel with the “store” 
plants for possession of the garden. 

The word “quarrel” is not used lightly. My 
plants and I were involved in an incessant struggle 
for their very existence. After all, they- were only 
“weeds” and everyone’s hand was against them. 
As long as they bloomed and kept on blooming 
they were fairly safe but let them stop for a day 
or so and a vicious hoe was ready for them im¬ 
mediately. I never found a gardener who could ] 
remember the shape of the leaf of a wild flower. 

My wild things loved to seed themselves in 
grassy corners, by the edge of a path, beside the 
back gate or against the wall of the tool shed. I 
liked these wanderers especially, feeling that they 
gave the garden an informal, woodsy look, but 
someone was sure to do away with them as soon 
as my back was turned. 

Such plants, for some reason which I, with my 
unorthodox approach to gardening can never 
fathom are outlawed immediately. No matter how 
lqvely they look nor how they accent a vista they 
are considered “untidy” and must be pulled. As 
for the garden itself, if ever a helpful hand reached 
out to pull a weed it nearly always missed all the 
plantain and yellow lucerne and came up with 
one of my pets instead. And yet it was not possible 



to complain too much- about those 
willing hands. It takes more than two 
hands to keep a garden and one must 
be grateful for every weed that van¬ 
ishes and every bit of cultivating that 
is done. 

I remember once gathering the 
seeds of the blazing star ( liatris ) and 
starting them in pots. Lovely healthy 
plants were ready to set out in June. 
I spent precious time on my knees 
spotting them through the garden 
where I hoped their magenta spikes 
would provide a wealth of bloom by 
August of the following year. I 
watched them as they took hold and 
flourished. Then urgent business 
called me away. When I looked at my 
garden again a kind neighbor had 
“weeded” it for me. Every stray na¬ 
sturtium, every self-sown delphinium, 
every vagrant clarkia had been saved 
but the liatris which had promised so 
much was gone to the last plant. Such 
kindness could not be scorned. But 
such accidents were always happen¬ 
ing. “Why, oh why,” I kept asking 
myself, “must a plant be bought at a 
store to be treasured?” 

T HERE is something about wild 
flowers—for me at least. Garden 
plants are showy, brilliant go-getters, 
flaunting their wares for all to see. A 
wild flower garden is gentle, retiring, 
humble—a place to love but not to 
show, a place to dream, a diary of 
quiet days on the hills and in the 
woods. Peering around the comers of 
rocks or on the shady sides of build¬ 
ings grow clumps of ferns gathered on 
exclusions to mountain woods. In my 
^prairie garden the common shield 
fern (aspiclioum spindulosa) has thriven 
best. It does not seem discouraged by 
drought or changing temperatures. 
Coming early in the spring it often 
lies green under the weight of a late 
snow and springs up fresh and strong 
again when the weight is lifted, and 
though dried and browned by summer 
heat, it still shows fresh green fronds 
until the autumn snows send it to 
bed for the winter. 

Turning directly from the fern in 
my garden I could see the prickly 
pear which I had gathered on a sum¬ 
mer day from the sun-blistered top of 
a cut bank, the gossamer petals of the 
beautiful bloom surrounded by vicious 
spikes. Beside it grew the mammilaria, 
so prickly too that it is called the 
Devil’s Pin Cushion. It came from 
the dry flats in the river bottom where 
we picnicked as children. Its magenta 
pink rays with the orange center, 
though lasting only a day or two at 
the most are worth waiting another 
364 days to see again. It is a beauti¬ 
ful sight too, a breath-taking color 
combination when the prickly pear 
with its transparent yellow bloom is 
surrounded by the prairie mallow 
which is a coral red seldom seen in 
flowers of any kind. 

All these flowers are easily trans¬ 
planted and bloom freely with little 
care though I found the prairie ( mal- 
low inclined to blight and also to run 
into the neighboring beds and out into 
the grass. It could not, however, be 
considered a pest as it was easily got 
rid of when the bed was changed. 

Perhaps the most persistent and 
least easily discouraged of all the 
plants that I have brought in is the 
purple aster. In the shelter of the 
garden it grows to gigantic propor¬ 
tions and seeds itself into unculti¬ 
vated corners. But the sheer beauty 


of the clumps of blossoms amongst 
the yellow leaves after all the garden 
flowers have been nipped by frost 
amply repays me for any trouble it 
causes. 

“Those are nice enough for any¬ 
body’s garden” an out-spoken friend 
once remarked about my baneberries 
which were looking very glamorous 
with their deeply serrated dark green 
foliage and heavily drooping clumps 
of shiny red and white “doll’s eyes.” 
And indeed they were more than 
“nice enough.” Coming up year after 
year without any attention except the 
routine watering. Weeding is almost 
unnecessary because of their heavy 
foliage which chokes undergrowth. 
They occupy a difficult northern ex¬ 
posure where nothing else will grow. 
The clumps of baneberries at my 
front door has caused more comment 
than any other single plant in my 
garden. Strangers pause at the gate 
and ask what it is and where they 
can order it, and many of my friends 
have begged for a plant for their own 
gardens. “What is it?” and “Where 
did you get it?” and “Would you let 
me have a plant?” are questions I 
have been asked many times by 
people who have it growing in the 
woods back of their summer camp. 
“What,” I ask my wondering self, “do 
people do with their eyes when they 
go out to contemplate nature?” 

One of my ambitions was to have 
crocuses (prairie anemones) blooming 
as thickly in my garden as they do on 
the Saskatchewan prairies, the Alberta 
foothills or the Manitoba parklahds. 
But through all the years of most 
consistent efforts, I only once man¬ 
aged to transplant one successfully. 
That single plant bloomed year after 
year until an aster seedling took root 
beside it and threatened to push it 
out. In removing the aster I somehow 
disturbed the touchy crocus and it 
never came again. A gardener of my 
acquaintance managed to grow some 
from seed but lost them in a similar 
manner. They, like many of the prairie 
flowers, do not take kindly to cultiva¬ 
tion, preferring the peace of the wilds 
to the constant interference of the 
garden. The deeply tap-rooted plants 
of the dry regions are hardest to 
handle. 

H OWEVER, one prairie flower is a 
perfect treasure to the gardener. 
It is a low growing evening primrose 
(oenothera caespitosa or pachylophus). 
This plant is found on clayey banks 
and gumbo flats. Its snow white four- 
petalled flowers, two or three inches 
across, which open in the evening. 
With the first touch of the sun it turns 
pink and is gone- by noon to be re¬ 
placed next evening by just as many 
more snow white blooms. Unlike so 
many sun loving flowers that bloom 
for a day and are finished for the 
year, these beautiful blooms come 
early in the spring and continue 
throughout the summer and well into 
the fall. They have a very sweet scent. 
All they need is plenty of sunshine 
and a not too acid soil. I have seen as 
many as 24 large blooms on a single 
plant. 

One of the continued interests in 
the wild flower garden, when you 
know the habitat of the flowers so 
well, is its strange contrasts. Here the 
cactus hob-nobs with the fern, the 
cone flower from the open prairie nods 
at the calypso from the pine woods, 
and the hepatica, spring flower of the 
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TO ALL LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICYHOLDERS: 

IMPORTANT 

NOTICE 

Retirement Savings Plans Eligible for 
INCOME TAX DEDUCTIONS 

The Income Tax Act (Canada) 
was recently amended to permit 
individual taxpayers to deduct 
from their income, within certain 
limits, premiums paid for retire- 1 ' 
ment savings plans in 1957 and 
later years. 

The savings portion of either a 
new or an existing life insurance 
policy may be qualified as a retire¬ 
ment savings plan. Existing life 
ihsurance policies therefore need 
not be surrendered in order to 
take advantage of thi$ tax relief. 

The possible advantages of the 
^deduction should in each case 
be considered in relation to the 
restrictions required by law to be 
included in a savings plan to make 
it eligible for the deduction, and 
in relation to the policyholder’s 
own particular tax circumstances. 

Policyholders interested in the 
new deduction should consult 
their life insurance underwriters 
or their companies. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN CANADA 
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eastern woodlands shares the attention 
of the spring breeze and early insects 
with the prairie anemone, spring 
flower of the western plains, while the 
jack-in-the-pulpit from Ontario pushes 
up its greenish cup through a cloud 
of dark blue larkspurs from the 
western coullees. 

The cultivation of the wild flower 
garden is a continual challenge. There 
are no instructions on a seed packet, 
no ready reference to guide one in 
the care and treatment of them. It 
is always necessary to keep in. mind 
the natural growing conditions, to find 
shady spots for woodsy plants and 
exposed positions for sun lovers. I 
kept a group of calypso blooming for 
years by bringing home sacks of pine 
mold for them and then lost them 
in a day by watering them with a 
solution of vitamin B1 on which other 
mountain flowers thrived. 

An advantage of such a garden is 
that it is one of the cheapest hobbies 
possible provided you have a plot of 
ground—no expensive seeds or bulbs, 
no great outlay for materials or books, 
just a pair of open eyes and a willing¬ 
ness to see beauty in the commonplace. 
A few of the plants in my garden 
from which I get pleasure no one 
else has noticed. The wild onion that 
comes up every year has somehow 
missed the weeder’s hoe, the blue¬ 
eyed grass that grows in a dry corner 
where no one thinks to look and the 
ground cedar that hugs the foundation 
of the house on the windward side 
have been missed by the lawn mower. 
The matricaria peers in at the back 
gate where no one thinks to weed. 

The wild flower garden is full of 
surprises. Some bulbs lie dormant so 
long that when at last they grow you 
have forgotten planting them and you 
have the feeling that they have come 
of their own accord. My showy zyga- 
dene can be counted on to bloom 
every spring getting steadily larger 
and more handsome, but the blue 
camas, a lily too, from the same field, 
produces masses of deep blue blos¬ 
soms one spring and then practically 
vanishes from the earth until I am 


sure it has gone, when it suddenly 
reappears with all its original vigor. 

It was a surprise tod to find that the 
fritillaria likes to grow beside a husky 
weed which is now allowed to remain 
all summer for the comfort it provides 
in the spring, for this lovely lily. The 
jack-in-the-pulpit, like the bullberry, < 
must grow in pairs if expected to 
reproduce. The smooth blue beard- 
tongue much prefers a gravel heap to 
any kind of soil I can give it. The 
purple violet needs to be renewed 
often as on older plants the purple 
flowers are fewer and paler while the , 
cleistogamous (secondary) blossoms 
are ugly and numerous. 
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A GARDEN of any kind demands 
devoted service year after year. 
My wild flowers I am sorry to say, 
have for many years been sadly ne¬ 
glected due to other demands on my 
time and energies, yet each year still 
presents a round of delights accom¬ 
panied by happy memories. 

The stems of the red-osier dogwood 
redden in the March sunlight remind¬ 
ing me of the friend who helped me 
gather them from the river-bottom 
woods. The ferns and sweet coltsfoot 
push through the snows of April and 
tell of early expeditions to the moun¬ 
tains. In May the hawthorn and 
chokecherry are bathed in white and 
by June the showy zygadene, the 
larkspurs, the shooting stars and 
violets are at their best. 

Families of young robins are raised 
on the berries of the flowering currant 
' and dogwood in July. In August the 
baneberries, the meadow rue and 
Solomon’s seal have filled their res¬ 
pective corners with lush green foliage^ 
or brilliant berries. September brings 
the full splendor of the purple aster, 
waving the banner for the summer 
flowers far into the autumn. By Octo¬ 
ber it is time to harvest the crop of 
bullberries, enough at least to provide 
jelly for the Christmas turkey, And 
then the waxwings come, with their 
sleek plumage and greedy' appetites 
to clean off the berries of the honey¬ 
suckle, the hawthorn and the moun¬ 
tain ash for another winter. V 


'Tale a ”Dlaiv 

As a result of an interview with a talkative salesman 
I resolve to put a ( ‘no pedlars” sign at our gate 

by EMERALDA 


L AST summer, when visiting the 
Regina Exhibition, I put my 
^ name on every likely looking 
ticket handed me at the stalls. And 
thereby hangs a tale! 

On a miserable day, in early De¬ 
cember, with temperature around 
zero and the sun trying vainly to peek 
through wind-tossed clouds, my hus¬ 
band called to me to come and help 
him separate the calves from the other 
cattle. Weaning time had arrived and 
he was kept busy. 

After donning an extra sweater, 
parka, mitts and overshoes, I stepped 
out onto the back doorstep. Just then 
a snazzy car drew up in the yard. The 
driver rolled the window down on my 
side and asked if I were Mrs. So-and- 
So. Though surprised and puzzled, I 
assured him that I was the person who 
answered to that name. With a beam¬ 
ing smile lighting up his face, he told 


me that my ticket deposited at the 
fair had been drawn. As owner of the 
“lucky” ticket I was now the “winner 
of perfectly wonderful prizes.” He 
showed me the ticket and the num¬ 
bered stub. Srue enough I had printed 
the letters of my name in purple ink 
on the stub—which had been stamped 
“consolation prize.” 

Not having been bom yesterday, I 
said: “Yeah! And what do I have to 
buy to get all those things?” 

H e said cheerfully “Nothing!” 
Which I found later to be far short of 
the truth. 

Up to this point we had been con¬ 
ducting our conversation in loud 
voices because of the window being 
only half open and because the wind 
was strong. He now opened the car 
door. I asked him to come into the 
house, but he was too busy, getting 
(Please turn to page 48) 
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by AUDREY McKIM 


About three children in 
one family; Bill , aged 
nine, Hotkey, eight , and 
Ginger , six years 


Kippy-i-aij, 

Kippy-i-i, 

See us galloping 
Galloping by— 

Bronco Bill, 

An Little Pard, 
Bowlegged Buck, 

All riding hard! 

Chasing rustlers 
From Hideaway Shack, 
Out in the open 
Down Buffalo Track! 
On, Stretch Pony, 

On, Calamity Jane, 

On, Black-Leader, 

Fly hoof and mane! 

Down Indian Trail, 

Past Deadman’s Pool, 
Right smack into 
The gates at school! 
Bell rings out, 

But again at four. 
When school is over — 
Posse rides once more! 


An when Mother calls 
We are covered with hay. 
An she says “Tch! Tch! 

A rainy day!” 

But she always gives 
Us a laugh with her sighs. 
An says, “Just look at 
The stars in your eyes!” 


Our school yard is a lonely place, 
Dusty, wild and bare, 

Until you see the children 
Playing everywhere. 

Some who play at hopscotch 
Some who play at ball. 

Some who stand and visit 
Not playing much at all. 

Some play on the shaggy swings. 
Some play tag and run, 

But everyone is happy. 

Having lots of fun! 

And over by the fences 
The ponies crop the grass, 

And have a happy idle time 
Until, the school hours pass. 

Then home ride the children. 
How the ponies race! 

And once again the schoolyard 
Is a wild and lonely place. 


pummel fail 

Ginger, Please! 

Of course I know 
That carrots are good 
And help make us grow— 

But these are exhibits 
That’s no way to treat ’em. 
Wait till after the Fair 
Then you can eat ’em! 


Gh’ustmas in the Bain 

It’s a snowy, blowy Christmas, 

The farm is covered white, 

And little crystal starlets 

In the air, are shimmering bright, 

As we take presents out to give 
To Leader, Stretch and Jane. 

They whinny us a welcome 

And know it’s Christmas time again. 

We deck their necks with colored 
chains 

Hang bells upon the walls, 

And give them hugs and sugar. 

And put extra feed in stalls. 

We give them pony blankets. 

We close door against the snow. 

And they have a happy Christmas 
Where winter winds can’t blow. 


Rowdy' Creek goes shouting 
Through our farm in Spring, 

In summer it runs over rocks 
An we can hear it sing. 

In Fall there’s just a trickle 
To mark our Rowdy Creek, 

In Winter under ice an snow 
We can hardly hear it speak. 

Bill likes it best in Springtime, 
Honey likes it in the Fall, 

But I like it in'the Summer 
With its fish an bugs an all! 


Whenever it rains 
And our chores are done , 
We rush to the hayloft 
To have some fun. 

Bill is Chief Smokey 
Of a wigwam there, 

An Honey’s an Indian 
Princess fair. 

I am a cowboy 
Rowdy an brave, 
Fighting the rustlers 
That never behave. 

After our skirmish 
And games are through. 
We talk an we dream 
Of the things we’ll do. 


2yckocL flames 

It’s Richard, John and William, 
Nicknames aren’t for school 
Bumper, Bub, and Beanie 
Are against the teacher’s rule. 

So Ginger’s face is grinning. 

He thinks it’s lots of fun 

That we must call him Archibald 

Now that school’s begun. 

And my little sister Honey 
Giggles when we say, .> - 
Hello Henrietta, 

How are you todai 


ENJOY 

a cool, 
comfortable 
summer 


WITH 


/IL€X 


...in the 
kitchen 



SILEX ELECTRIC ICE CREAM FREEZER 

Enjoy real home-made ice cream the 
way you like it. Electricity does the 
work—no tiresome cranking. Beauti¬ 
ful “Old Oaken Bucket,” trimmed in 
Copper and Wrought-Iron Black. 
Baked lacquer over copper for endur¬ 
ing lustre. Mixes while it freezes, 
assures 4 qts. of smooth-textured and 
perfect-tasting ice cream. Free recipe 
booklet includes sherbets and 
custards. Other models available in 
1,4 and 6 qt. sizes. ' 

CSA-approved. $38.95* 

....in the living room 



SILEX HIGH-VELOCITY DESK FAN 

Beat the heat, and work in comfort. 
SILEX HIGH-VELOCITY DESK 
FAN circulates three times the 
amount of air provided by conven¬ 
tional units. Direction is easily 
adjusted—through 360 degrees—and, 
when directed at ceiling, it acts as an 
efficient hassock fan. Smartly designed 
in beige and copper. $26.95* 

(Other models from $9.45 up.) 

...in the 
bedroom... 



SILEX 12" DUO-VENT 
REVERSIBLE WINDOW FAN 

This combination exhaust and intake 
fan rotates to take in fresh, cool air 
and reverses to remove heat, smoke, 
and stale air. Adjusts for nearly any 
window—extension panels slide easily, 
lock firmly. No tools needed. Motor 
is weatherized. SILEX DUO-VENT 
harmonizes with every decor. 
Absolutely safe. $41.95* 

*Suggested Retail Price 


Look for the 
Silex brand at better 
stores everywhere 


SIL€X 



I 
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Ideas and recipes selected to meet the special 
needs of the new bride or the small family 


18-lb. Meat Keeper provided 
safe, week-long storage ... in 
easy-to-reach position. 


Three quick, easily prepared dishes to please and satisfy a hungry husband , 


C OOKING for two is an adven¬ 
ture. It is also somewhat of a 
problem since there are so few 
practical recipes available. The new 
bride will find it helpful to have some 
menus and recipes “just for two” at 
her fingertips. They will enable her to 
prepare meals quickly and easily, with 
few leftovers. 

To simplify meal preparation the 
pantry shelf needs to be kept well 
stocked with essential items. The well 
provisioned cupboard should contain: 
whole grain cereals (prepared and un¬ 
cooked), tea, coffee and cocoa, corn¬ 
starch, all-purpose flour, cake flour, 
macaroni, spaghetti, rice, noodles, 
pudding and jelly powders, junket 
tablets, salad dressing, spices, pepper, 
mustard, raisins, peanut butter, mar¬ 
malade, jelly, honey, molasses, granu¬ 
lated sugar, brown sugar, icing sugar, 
iodized salt, crackers, graham wafers, 
dried prunes, cake mixes, cans of 
soup, juices, vegetables, fish, fruit, 
date and nut bread, paper serviettes. 

To save time and money, plan the 
week’s menus in advance. Then shop¬ 
ping for staples is necessary only once 
every few weeks, with possibly a 
second trip for the perishable items. 
Buy foods in season when they’re 
cheapest and buy staples in quantity 
to save additional pennies. 


Easy Baked Beans 

1 can pork and Vz tsp. dry 

beans mustard 

Vz c. brown sugar 3 slices bacon, 

Vi c. catsup cut in pieces 

Empty half of canned pork and beans 
into bottom of greased casserole. Com¬ 
bine sugar and mustard; sprinkle half of 
mixture over beans. Top with remaining 
beans. Sprinkle rest of sugar-mustard 
mixture, chopped bacon and catsup over 
beans. Bake uncovered in slow oven 
(325° F.) 2 Vz hours. Makes 2 to 3 gen¬ 
erous servings. 

Frosty Fruit Freeze 

Combine juice from an 8-oz. can of 
fruit cocktail with a 3-oz. pkg. cream 
cheese, blending until smooth. Add fruit 
cocktail and 1 tsp. French dressing. Pour 
into 4 individual molds and freeze. Serve 
with meat loaves. 


glides food out to you with a touch. 


Dixie Corn Bread 

% c. white com- 1 egg 

meal 1 c. buttermilk 

1 T. flour 1 T. drippings 

Vz tsp. salt OR butter 

Vz tsp. soda 

Sift dry ingredients into bowl. Add 
egg and buttermilk, stirring until com¬ 
bined. Melt drippings in skillet and add 
to batter. For Corn Bread, pour batter 
into hot 8-inch round cake pan or small 
skillet. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 20 to 
25 minutes. For Corn Sticks, pour batter 
into a hot greased corn stick pan. Bake 
in a hot oven (450° F.) 15 to 20 min¬ 
utes. Makes 7 com sticks. 


Foods in this big 12 cubic foot refrigerator meet you more 
than halfway. Meat Keeper, Glide-Out Shelves and Vege¬ 
table Humidrawers slide out with a feather touch . . . 
putting all your foods out front ... in sight ... in easy 
reach! You can freeze or store 51 lbs. in the full-width 
freezer section. 

Shelves-in-Door keep the foods you most often use—lined 
up where they can be most easily reached. And, the shelves 
are deep enough ... high enough to hold all sorts of bottles, 
jars and cartons . . . without fear of them tipping out. 
Special compartments in the door keep your eggs, butter 

and cheese at just the right tempera- 
tures for safe, long-time storage. 

Another 

"QUALITY FIRST" 

achievement 

Westinghouse Frost-Free 
does all your defrosting for you 


Bride’s Meat Loaves 

Vz lb. ground, un- Vz tsp. salt 
cooked beef Vz c. soft bread 

Vz lb. ground, un- crumbs 

cooked veal or V 3 c. cold milk 

pork 4 uncooked 

1 egg, slightly sausages 

beaten 4 green pepper 

1 small onion, rings 

chopped 4 onion rings 

Preheat oven to 350° F. Combine 
ground beef, veal or pork, lightly beaten 
egg, finely chopped onion, salt, white 
bread crumbs and milk, and mix lightly 
but thoroughly. Divide into 4 portions 
and shape into flat patties. Roll each 
meat pattie around 1 pork sausage, cover¬ 
ing sausage and making a small oblong 
loaf. Place in shallow ungreased baking 
pan. Top with alternate rings of green 
pepper and onion. Cut almost in half and 
shape into crescents. Bake in preheated 
oven 25 minutes. Makes 4 individual 
loaves. Serve with mushroom sauce and 
baskets made of white bread slices, but¬ 
tered and toasted in muffin pans, then 
filled with cooked green peas. I 


Flaming Peaches 

Sprinkle brown sugar in hollows of 
peach halves in baking dish. Dot with 
butter. Broil slowly until sugar crusts. 
Center each with sugar lump soaked in 
lemon extract; light lumps and bring to 
table flaming. Pass ice cold custard sauce 
or ice cream. 


Noodle Sausage Dinner 

1 c. noodles (un- % c. canned 
cooked) tomato juice 

Vz lb. tiny link Vz tsp. salt 

sausages Dash pepper 

Vz c. cooked peas 

Cook noodles in boiling water (salted) 
until tender. Drain. Brown sausages over 
low heat. (Pour off any excess fat) Add 
noodles, peas, tomato juice and season¬ 
ings. Simmer, uncovered, 15 minutes, 
stirring occasionally. Makes 2 to 3 serv¬ 
ings. Note: Sausages can be omitted 
from recipe and asparagus-ham rolls used 
instead. To make rolls, cook asparagus 
until tender, then wrap in sliced cooked 
ham. V 


You have nothing to touch or do! Defrost¬ 
ing starts automatically the minute defrost 
action is needed ... you never set clocks or 
dials. Defrosting continues until all the frost 
is removed .. . you never scrape or chip ice 
on the evaporator. All the defrost water is 
drained off and evaporated . . you never 
have to empty trays or wipe down cabinet 
walls. Refreezing begins so quickly frozen 
foods stay solid . . . and all done for you 
automatically! 


Enjoy TV's finest hour 
Westinghouse STUDIO ONE 
Monday’s 10 P.M. 
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lU’s Rluibalb 'Time 

Plan now to can and freeze tender, fresh rhubarb 
stalks and to make flavorful desserts as well 

by PHYLLIS A. THOMSON 


R HUBARB is particularly enjoyed 
for its sweet yet tart flavor. Al¬ 
though it is one of the most 
familiar garden fruits, rhubarb is also 
one of the most popular and versatile. 

Early in the season when the stalks 
are young and tender, rhubarb is deli¬ 
cious stewed and served plain, or with 
custard sauce or fresh cream. Since 
rhubarb is available throughout the 
growing season, there are many op¬ 
portunities to make unusual desserts 
along with the old favorites. It com¬ 
bines well with other fruits in a fruit 
salad, jelly mold or cooked in a mixed 
sauce with strawberries, saskatoons or 
red currants. Baked puddings, pies 
and tarts are equally tasty. Rhubarb 
can be canned, frozen and made into 
jams and jellies. 

To prepare rhubarb for freezing, it 
is best to use early spring stalks that 
are tender and a bright pink in color. 
After removing leaves and root ends, 
the stalks should be cut a uniform size, 
about eight to ten inches long, then 
packed in dry sugar (four pounds of 
fruit to one pound of sugar). Package 
carefully in moisture-vaporproof con¬ 
tainers and tie or seal securely. Frozen 
rhubarb will keep for at least 12 
months if properly packaged. 

For canning, after first cleaning and 
trimming, the fruit should be cut in 
half-inch or one-inch lengths, cooked 
in heavy syrup until soft and then 
packed in hot, sterile jars. In place of 
syrup, one-quarter to one-half as much 
sugar as rhubarb may be added to the 
fruit, allowed to stand until the juice 
starts to flow, then simmered until 
soft. Pack in hot, sterilized jars. 

Rhubarb Pudding 

Grease a baking dish and cover bottom 
with brown sugar. Add rhubarb cut in 
small pieces until it is about two inches 
deep. Pour % c. of sugar (white) over 
it, then cover with following batter: 

1 egg, well Vi c. milk 

beaten 1 c. flour 

Vi c. sugar 1 tsp. baking 

2 T. shortening powder 

Vi tsp. vanilla Vi tsp. salt 

Sift together flour, baking powder and 
salt. Mix with other ingredients to form 


batter. Bake in moderate oven. Serve 
with whipped cream. 

Rhubarb Cake 

Vi. c. shortening 1 tsp. baking 
% c. sugar powder 

2 T. molasses 1 tsp. cloves 

(dark) 1 tsp. cinnamon 

1 c. cold, un- 2 c. sifted flour 

sweetened 1 c. raisins OR 

rhubarb sauce Vi c. each raisins 

1 tsp. soda and nuts 

Cream shortening and sugar well. Add 
molasses and rhubarb sauce and blend 
together. Sift dry ingredients together 
and add to first mixture. Add fruit and 
nuts and bake in greased loaf pan in a 
moderate oven 350° F. for 50 minutes or 
until done. 

Rhubarb Crumb Pie 

1 c. sugar Vi c. rolled oats 

Vi tsp. salt ( uncooked ) 

Vi c. white flour 2 T. shortening 

3 c. rhubarb Unbaked pastry 

chunks shell 

Vi c. water 

Combine % c. sugar, Vi tsp. salt and 
flour. Toss through rhubarb. Arrange in 
pastry lined pan; add water. Combine 
rolled oats, Vi tsp. salt and Vi c. sugar; 
sprinkle over top of rhubarb mixture; dot 
with fat. Bake in preheated oven 425° 
F., for 15 minutes, reduce heat to 375° 
F. and bake additional 35 minutes or 
until done. Note: This is an excellent 
crumb topping for any fruit pie. 

Rhubarb Sponge 

1 envelope un- Vi c. sugar 

flavored gelatin 2 egg whites 

Vi c. cold water 1 c. whipping 
1 c. unsweetened cream 

cooked rhubarb 1 T. lemon juice 

Soak gelatin in cold water for 5 
minutes. Heat rhubarb sauce, add sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. Add 
softened gelatin and lemon juice, stirring 
until gelatin is dissolved. Chill until be¬ 
ginning to thicken and add stiffly beaten 
egg whites and whipped cream. Pour 
into a mold and chill until firm. 

Frozen Rhubarb Delight 

1 egg 1 Vi c. sweetened 

% c. medium rhubarb sauce 

cream juice of half orange 

Vi c. milk Pinch salt 

Vi c. sugar 

Add salt to egg and beat. Add sugar, 
beat again. Scald milk in double boiler. 



Freshly baked rhubarb pie ivith ice cream is a fitting climax to any meal. 



mtm 


Easy to make... 
delicious piping hot! 


Whether you serve them fresh from the oven for tea- 
time snacks, or toasted and generously buttered for break¬ 
fast, the whole family will cheer when you serve delicious, 
fragrant Sugar ’n’ Spice Buns. They’re easy to make, too, 
with Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast... so when you 
bake at home, why not surprise your family with this 
sugar ’n’ spice treat ? 


SUGAR *N’ SPICE BUNS 

Makes 32 buns 


Wash and dry 

% cup seedless raisins 
% cup currants 

Scald 

1 cup milk 

Remove from heat and stir in 

Vz cup shortening 
Vz cup granulated sugar 
Cool to lukewarm. 

In the meantime, measure into a large bowl 
Vz cup lukewarm water 

2 teaspoons granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast 

Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. 

Sift together 3 times 


Work in 

2 Vz cups more (about) once-sifted 
all-purpose flour 

Turn out on lightly-floured board and knead 
dough until smooth and elastic. 

Place in a greased bowl and brush lightly with 
melted butter or margarine. 

Cover and set dough in warm place, free from 
draft and let rise until doubled in bulk—about 
1 Zi hours. Punch down dough. Divide dough in 
half. Form each half of dough into a roll 16 
inches long. Cut each roll into 16 pieces. Form 
into balls and place 16 balls in each of two 
greased 8-inch square cake pans. 

Brush liberally with melted butter or margarine. 
Combine 

Vz cup granulated sugar 
1 teaspoon ground cinnamon 


2 cups once-sifted all-purpose flour anc * sprinkle buns with this mixture. Cover and 
V/z teaspoons salt let rise until a little more than doubled in bulk— 

2 teaspoons ground cinnamon about 1 Va hours. Bake in a moderate oven, 

Vz teaspoon grated nutmeg 350°, 30 to 35 minutes. 



Va teaspoon ground cloves 

Stir the lukewarm milk mixture and 
1 well-beaten egg 
into the yeast mixture. 

Stir in the sifted dry ingredients and beat until 
smooth and elastic. Stir in the fruits and beat well. 


Acrtveow 


1 use i 

“'“O'V.No 

"is, 


Needs no refrigeration K 

Always active, fast rising 
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LYE CLEANS 
BETTER 
FASTER 
CHEAPER! 

0 ^^ 


GILLETT'S 


HELP 


WITH YOUR HEAVY CLEANING 

The important job of keeping farm buildings sanitary is 
hampered and complicated by the presence of organic 
matter, such as straw and manure. This material must be 
removed thus exposing bacteria before the bacteria can 
be killed. 

A strong solution of Lye is a most effective cleaning agent 
for dissolving heavy dirt. It also kills bacteria on contact. 
Since the cost of Gillett’s Lye is far less than that of most 
disinfectants, many farmers use it for all their cleaning 
in barns, stables, sheds, etc. 

SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY 

of new, 60-page, illustrated book, 
“How Lye Can Help You On The 
Farm and In The Home”. Explains 
dozens of ways you can use lye 
to save time, work and money. 

Write to: 

Standard Brands Limited, 

Dominion Square Bldg., 

Montreal. gl-27 


IN REGULAR SIZE AND 
MONEY-SAVING 5LB. CANS. 




'VASELINE' is a registered trademark’ 


For BABY’S 

||p3^ 


Give Baby’s Own Tablets . . . 
sweet, mild little tablets, in 
use over 50 years to give 
prompt relief from minor di¬ 
gestive upsets, gas, con¬ 
stipation and fretfulness 
resulting from irregularity 
at teething time. Easy to 
take. Taste good. No 
‘‘sleepy” stuff... no dull¬ 
ing effect. Get a package 
today at your druggist. 




TVlom Insists on 




Pour hot milk over egg mixture and cook 
until it coats spoon. Chill. Add rhubarb 
sauce and orange juice to egg mixture. 
Fold first mixture into whipped cream, 
blending well. Pour into freezing tray, 
stir occasionally until firm. 


Rhubarb Crunch 


c. diced un¬ 
peeled rhubarb 
c. granulated 
sugar 

tsp. cinnamon 
Vs tsp. salt 
1 T. water 


y 2 


i 


1 c. uncooked 
rolled oats 
V 2 c. sifted flour 
1 c. brown sugar, 
packed 
Vi c. butter 
Vanilla ice cream 
1 T. flour 

Preheat oven to 350° F. Grease 8 by 
8 by 2-inch pan. Mix oats, flour, sugar; 
with 2 knives, scissor fashion cut in but¬ 
ter until crumbly. Place half of mixture 
in pan. Cover with rhubarb sauce made 
by mixing rhubarb with flour, sugar, cin¬ 
namon, salt and water. Then top with 
rest of oat mixture. Bake 45 minutes. 
Serve hot, cut into squares; top with ice 
cream. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


Rhubarb Punch 

2 lbs. rhubarb 3 c. water 

Wash rhubarb and cut up in uniform 
pieces—do not peel. Cook in water until 
tender. Strain and chill. To each quart 
of juice add: Juice of 3 oranges, juice of 

1 lemon, 1 c. sugar. Before serving add 
crushed ice and 1 bottle ginger ale. 

Rhubarb Jelly 

2 T. gelatin % c. sugar 

1 qt. cut rhubarb Juice of 1 lemon 

1 c. water 

Dissolve gelatin in Vi c. cold water, let 
stand 5 minutes. Cook rhubarb in 1 c. 
water, strain and measure juice (should 
be 1 pint). If desired, do not strain. 
Combine hot juice and sugar. Pour over 
gelatin and stir. Add lemon juice, pour 
into mold and chill. Optional: Fold in 
beaten egg white or cut marshmallows 
when beginning to thicken. 


Saskatoons and Rhubarb Sauce 

4 c. rhubarb % c. water 

IV 2 to 2 c. sugar 1 lemon—rind and 

4 c. saskatoons juice 

Cut rhubarb m small pieces, add sas¬ 
katoons, water, lemon and sugar and stir 
until dissolved. Boil 2 minutes or until 
thickened. Pour into sterilized jars and 
seal. 

Ruby Rhubarb 

2 lbs. rhubarb 2 slices lemon 

1 c. strained Pinch salt 

honey 

Cut rhubarb into uniform pieces. Place 
in pan over hot water. Add honey, lemon 
slices and salt and cook over hot water 
30 minutes or until tender, stirring often. 
Strain juice from pulp, saving both juice 
and cooked rhubarb. In a saucepan bring 
to a boil: 1 c. rhubarb juice and 1 c. 
water. Remove from heat, add: 1 pkg. 

(for 1 pint) strawberry or cherry flavored 
gelatin. Stir until gelatin is dissolved; 
chill. Add 1 V 2 c. drained cooked rhubarb. 
Mold in pan or sherbet glasses. Chill 
until set. Serve plain or with cream. 

Rhubarb Meringue Tarts 

2 c. rhubarb 2 T. flour 

2 eggs Vi tsp. salt 

V 2 c. sugar 1 recipe pastry 

Wash and cut rhubarb in y 2 -inch 
lengths. Place in colander and pour boil¬ 
ing water through it; drain. Separate eggs 
and beat yolks. Sift sugar with flour and 
salt and add to egg yolks. Turn this mix¬ 
ture into rhubarb and stir until well 
mixed. Pour into pastry-lined tart pans 
and bake in moderate oven (350° F.) I 
until filling is firm, about 45 minutes. 
Cool tarts slightly, then cover with 
meringue made by beating the 2 egg 
whites until frothy, adding Vi tsp. baking 
powder, beating until stiff, then folding 
in 4 T. sugar. Place in moderately low 
oven (325° F.) and bake from 15 to 18 
minutes until delicately browned. V -1 


Tale of a 
“Lucky” Draw 

Continued from page 44 

out a thick loose-leaf notebook and 
finding a certain page, to pay heed. He 
proceeded to show me pages, which 
had a plastic covering, which showed 
as he put it, “pitchers of the wonderful 
prizes.” It seemed I had won: a 52- 
piece dinner set of dishes, with 23- 
karat gold trim on the edges; an eight- 
piece set of table silverware, a horn- 
handled carving set with a set of six 
steak knives to match; a floral design 
six-foot by nine-foot rug in a choice 
of blue or maroon background for the 
living-room floor. 

I said that our living room was 
covered with tile in mixed tones of 
scarlet, cream and green. He sug¬ 
gested that maybe I could use the rug 
in the spare bedroom. I thought im¬ 
mediately of all the odd-sorted junk 
that was now cached in our spare 
room and shook my head. He was 
rushing ahead with his prepared talk 
and it wasn’t long until I found out 
to get all this booty, I was merely 
required to buy a super set of stain¬ 
less steel kitchenware utensils, some 
19 pieces including various types of 
pots and pans for only $166, or a 
portable sewing machine priced only 
at $199. 

I wasn’t interested in the stainless 
steel set. In my more innocent youth 
I had been induced to invest in an 
aluminum kitchen utensil set. I realize 
now that I had been “stung” for the 
aluminum finish was wearing off and 


already the bottom of those pots 
looked like the craters on the face of 
the moon. But I have yearned for one 
of those swanky sewing machines— 
with all the fixings and gadgets on it 
to help you to do embroidery, fancy 
stitches and all the other different 
kinds of sewing jobs. So I said that I 
might be interested in the portable 
sewing machine. 

The man quickly turned to the 
page on which was the illustration of 
a plain little portable model, with no 
special features, that I could see to r 
raise it above the ordinary run-of-the- 
mill sewing machine. He was quick to 
point out that it had “Housekeeping 
Seal of Approval” on it. I wondered 
how genuine that seal was and who 
had put it there. 

B Y this time, my husband must 
have been wondering what had 
delayed me. He stuck his head out of 
the barn door, saw the strange car 
and came toward us. I muttered some 
excuse and went into the house, hop¬ 
ing that he would think of some way 
to get rid of the now unwelcome pest. 

I did not hear their conversation, but 
can well imagine my husband saying: 
“I’m no judge of things like that, but 
I know the price of cattle, and that is 
mighty low right now. I’m not inter¬ 
ested, so you better come into the 
house and talk to my wife.” So in they 
came and the worst of it was that my 
husband went right out again. 

Again, I was shown the pictures. On 
closer examination, the stainless set 
seemed to have a large collection of 
custard cups, which had lids. So I 
(Please turn to page 50) 
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Salute to pummel 

Easy-going fashions for house and holiday-wear 
in the season’s brightest and boldest colors 


by ANNA LOREE 



No. C-S-631 

Colorful awning stripes give an 
outdoor-fresh appeal to this chair back 
and arm piece set. Chair back meas¬ 
ures 12 by 18 inches; arm pieces 7 
by 11 inches. If you wish to use this 
design for chesterfield, sew two chair 


backs together or increase stitches to 
desired length. Materials: one ball 
each of canary yellow, spice, fudge 
brown, aqua, flamingo, chartreuse 
green, and hunter’s green mercerized 
cotton, crochet hook No. 2/0. Design 
No. C-S-631. Price 10 cents. 



No. S-729 

Two styles of light and handsome 
slip-ons to wear with casual summer 
clothes or as bedroom slippers. Specify 
size—small, medium, or large. Mate¬ 
rials for crisscross sandals (upper 
right): one ball each dark yellow, 
hunter’s green, Spanish red mercerized 
cotton, crochet hook No. 2/0, one pair 
rubber soles. Materials for beaded 
sandals (lower right): 4 balls ecru 
mercerized cotton, crochet hook No. 
2/0, one pair foam rubber inner soles, 
one package assorted beads. Design 
No. S-729. Price 10 cents. 


Address orders to The Country Guide 
Street, Winnipeg 2, Manitoba. 


No. S-4851 

An inexpensive stole made from 
striped terry towelling for beachwear, 
or from cotton or linen fabric with 
plain or contrasting lining to harmon¬ 
ize with pretty summer dresses. Fringe 
trimming lends dressy touch. Mate¬ 
rials for towelling stole: IV\ yards 
striped terry towelling, 36 inches 
wide; 2 yards cord; 6 yards V 2 -inch 
tape, and mercerized sewing thread 
to match. Suggested colors for towel¬ 
ling stole: clear red and white, or royal 
blue and white stripes, with white 
cord fringe. Fold-over pocket can be 
sectioned to hold sun-glasses, change 
purse, keys, snugly in place. Design 
No. S-4851. Price 10 cent! 



Needlework Department, 290 Vaughan 

V 



In exacting laboratory tests, C-I-L research chemists have 
proved that through all kinds of weather just one coat 
of C-I-L House Paint stays as fresh-looking and protec¬ 
tive as new for 3 to 4 years—even longer with two coats! 



This Weather-Testing Machine, 
used to test C-I-L House Paint, 
artificially speeds up the harmful 
effects of rain and sun. In con¬ 
stant follow-up field tests, under 
all climatic conditions—from the 
burning sun of Florida to the 
biting salt spray of our sea-coasts 
— C-I-L House Paint continues to 
prove its weather-beating qualities. 


Does not fade 

nal color. 

Easy to apply 

from brush. 


HOUSE 

Paint 


retains origi- 



Saves money ... greater cov¬ 
erage for less money and lasts longer 
too! 

Full color range ... complete 
range of modern colors. 

See your nearest C-I-L Paint Dealer 
for all your paint requirements. 
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£njoy a KELAXEP 

VACATION 

ai Super 

GREYHOUND 

Savings! 

For far less than it costs to drive f a 
GREYHOUND Bus will whisk you there, carpeting 
the road as it g6es with new Air-Ride suspension, 
the smoothest ride on wheels. You'll see more and 
save more, have real time to enjoy the passing 
scene — and more cash when you get there! It's 
the smart new relaxing way to go. Try it! 

BARGAIN HOLIDAY FARES 

h&u/ in effeef/ 


From 
To -^ 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Saskatoon 

Regina 

Winnipe 

9 

Vancouver 

$ 26.90 

$ 29.90 

$41.95 

$44.95 

$49.95 

Seottle 

26.90 

29.90 

41.95 

44.95 

49.95 

Los Angeles 

66.00 

69.00 

81.05 

84.00 

79.85 

Winnipeg 

40.25 

40.25 

23.80 

17.95 

- 


Toronto 

80.50 

80.50 

67.70 

59.40 

49.60 

New York 

102.10 

102.10 

87.85 

79.05 

69.60 


If 3 TRIPS DAILY BETWEEN WINNIPEG AND VANCOUVER 
m2 TRIPS DAILY BETWEEN WINNIPEG AND EDMONTON 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 

contact your local Greyhound Agent 
or Independent Travel Agent. 


COUNTRYWOMAN HANDBOOKS 

No. 1—Countrywoman Handbook On Housekeeping_25c 

Kitchen tools and labor savers, home decorating, furniture rehnishing, care and 
repair of hardwood and softwood floors, washday shortcuts, pattern reading and 
sewing hints, how to get rid of flies, bugs and beetles, housecleaning aids, etc., 
to mention only a part of the information contained in this splendid book. Price 
only 25c postpaid. 

No. 2—Countrywoman Handbook On Kitchen Planning_25c 

Essentials of a well-planned kitchen, proper arrangement of shelving, height of 
working surfaces, use of space, plans for a dumb waiter, shoe storage, and other 
very practical information on linen cupboards, clothes closets, etc. Price only 25c 
postpaid. 

Order by Number—Send Your Order Direct To: 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE $ O O K DEPT. 

WINNIPEG - - - CANADA 


Tale of a 
“Lucky*’ Draw 

Continued from page 48 

said definitely “No!” The sewing 
machine came in a neat case—in blue 
or maroon. The only thing that was 
not guaranteed on that machine was 
the light. “Lights burn out you know,” 
said the salesman with a laugh. I read 
the small text and discovered other 
items not guaranteed such as: shuttle 
and bobbin. I was almost tempted to 
take up the offer of the sewing 
machine, in order to collect the booty 
on the “lucky” ticket, which he 
claimed was valued at $400. 

But it was the cash on the line for 
the extra premium that I felt I could 
not afford, what with cattle and hog 
prices what they were and the quota 
on wheat sales. I would be expected, 
if I took the order, to sign a letter of 
acknowledgement, which was pure ad¬ 
vertising to help the company sell 
more of their wares to others, who 
perhaps had as much difficulty in re¬ 
sisting “special offers” as I was hav¬ 
ing. Finally, I said a decided “No!” 

Whereupon the salesman whisked 
an order form from his pocket, showed 
it to me and pointed to the signature 
of Mr. S.—Did I know him? Yes, Mr. 
S.—with whom I am acquainted—lives 
not far away. We know him to be a 
thrifty, shrewd and honest farmer. 
That indicated that I wasn’t the only 
one in our neighborhood to whom the 
astounding offer had been made. Later 
I heard a lady say that her daughter 
had a similar offer—the difference be¬ 
ing that it was offered because the 
company had some profits to work off, 
for income-tax reasons. But they didn’t 
bite either. I’d like to drop in at 
shrewd and thrifty Mr. S.’s house, 
casually and see what he got in his 
packet of “wonderful prize and extra 
gifts.” But maybe he wouldn’t be so 
happy to know that his name had 
been used to persuade other doubters. 

Of course, there was much more 
talking, before the man finally left. 
But I didn’t budge. I’m going to put 
up a “No Pedlars” sign at our gate. 
My husband says that “some people 
should know better than to put their 
name on every paper handed them at 
an exhibition.” 

True! People should know better. 
But I for one realize that there are 
companies and companies. The good 
ones have their wares on display, 
where you can see what you are get¬ 
ting for your money. They stand 
behind their goods, will demonstrate 
them if requested and stay in business 
year after year. They do not heed to 
send out talkative salesmen with 
highly illustrated booklets. 

When I go to the fair again, I sup¬ 
pose I’ll be handed many slips. But 
I’m not going to put my name on 
every one I get. V 


The sky is low, the clouds are mean, 
A travelling flake of snow 
Across a barn or through a rut 
Debates if it will go. 



When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


OVERWEIGHT? 



A Fine Offer! . . . Ladies 


... if you are overweight ... if you 
want to reduce so it’s noticeable how 
much fat is gone from hips, thighs, 
stomach, arms, legs ... if you want to 
take off so many pounds and inches 
excess fat all over your body that you 
may look as much as 10 years younger 
and feel far more active ... if you 
want to take off all these POUNDS AND 
INCHES easier than you dreamed pos¬ 
sible and do it without counting calo¬ 
ries, hunger pangs or exercise . . . then 
send the coupon for the demonstration 
size of the regular $4.95 LARSON’S 
Swedish Milk Diet while you get it for 
only $1.98. Act today. With all that fat 
gone your friends will certainly approve. 
When your packages of Larson’s S.M.D. 
reaches you . . . weigh yourself . . . 
then take Swedish Milk Diet and follow 
the plan as directed. If you don’t lose 
pounds and inches of ugly fat . . . if 
fat doesn’t go from chin, bust, arms, 
stomach, thighs, ankles, legs so fast it’s 
really noticeable ... if you aren’t satis¬ 
fied in every way, simply return the 
empty package for money back. 

Larson's S.M.D. is safe to use 

Larson’s S.M.D. contains vitamins and 
minerals. S.M.D. is pleasant to take. So 
if you are too fat because you eat too 
much ... if you’re a real glutton when 
it comes to potatoes, gravy, ham, milk 
and cream, desserts ... if easy reduc¬ 
ing is what you are looking for . . . 
send for Swedish Milk Diet yourself 
while you can get it for only $1.98. You 
need buy nothing else ... no hard-to- 
follow diet charts ... no complicated 
calorie guides ... no specially cooked 
meals. All you need do is mail the cou¬ 
pon and $1.98 for your own home trial 
of Larson’s Swedish Milk Diet. 


Mail This Coupon Today 

This coupon and $1.98 brings you 
postage paid the demonstration size 
of the regular $4.95 Larson’s S.M.D. 
on the guarantee of satisfaction or 
return empty box for money back. 
Limit ONE TO CUSTOMER at $1.98 
price. 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiMtiiiuiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiii'iiiiuiiiiiiuiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiMiiiniiiiiiiuiiiiiuiiiiuiniiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

I Generally Speaking ... 

no matter how big or how wealthy an advertiser , he cannot afford 1 
to advertise a poor quality product. The advertiser's name or his f 
brand on a product is your assurance that satisfaction is guaranteed. 1 
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A narrow wind complains all day 
How someone treated him: 

Nature, like us, is sometimes caught 
Without her diadem. 

—Emily Dickinson. 


I name .... 

ADDRESS .. 

CITY...PROV. 

Send Coupon and $1.98 Today to 

I MARLENE'S LTD., Dept. F20, 

| 557 Pape Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 

I □ Send C.O.D.—I’ll Pay Postage. 
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No. 2076—Mix or match shirt, Jamaica shorts and skirt T 

for one of the smartest-looking, most economical sports \ 

wardrobes of the season. Shirt can be sleeveless or made \ 

with new elbow-length cuffed sleeves. Sizes 12, 14, 16, \ y\\ 

18, 20, 40, 42. Size 18 in sleeved shirt requires 2V2 yards j Jj 
fabric, skirt requires 3% yards, sleeveless shirt 1% yards, » 

shorts 1% yards (all 36-inch fabric). Price 50 cents. \ 

No. 2072—Cool and figure-flattering styles for sports or \ 

dress occasions. Shorts button on for neater waistline; ' 

bolero turns sun frock into street dress. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 

14, 15, 16, 18. In size 15 view 1 requires 6 yards fabric; view 2 requires 
5% yards; view 3 requires 5% yards (all 36-inch fabric). Price 50 cents. 


2096 


No. 1850—The bride-to-be can have a variety of negligees and night¬ 
gowns from this pattern. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18. View 1 shows 
sheer negligee over short nightgown caught at waistline by youthful 
crisscross ties. Size 18 requires 9Vs yards fabric. View > 

2 displays loose flowing nightie, which in same size 
requires 3 yards. All are from 36-inch fabrics. Price 
50 cents. 


No. 2083—A slenderizing and easy-to-make sun 
dress or house dress, with wider shoulder straps and 
roomy patch pockets. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 40, 42, 
44. Size 20 requires 4 7 /s yards fabric, 36 inches wide, 
and has lower skirt edge of 104 in. Price 35 cents. 


No. 1434—Boys’ pyjamas in two lengths. Sizes 4, 
6, 8, 10, 12, 14. Long trousers style in size 10 re¬ 
quires 3% yards fabric; short pants style requires 
ZVz yards fabric (both 36 in. wide). Price 35 cents. 


No. 2096—Even the tots have a mix-and-match 
summer wardrobe. Blouse can be worn in or out; 
apron-type skirt ties on quickly over shorts for 
dress-up. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Size 4 in blouse, 
shorts, and skirt requires 3Va yards 36-inch fabric. 
Price 50 cents. 


Patterns are printed with instructions in English, French 
and German. 

State size and number for each pattern. 

Note price, to be included with order. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Order Simplicity Patterns from The Country Guide Pat¬ 
tern Service, Winnipeg 2, Man., or direct from your 
local dealer. 
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OV'' What a beautiful 

day!':.. 


You’ll say this 


There are so many ways it will make living easier around 
the home or farm. Just think of it, all the water you want 
whenever you turn on the tap in the kitchen, bathroom, 
laundry, garden or barn. Not just one tap at a time 
either, because this F-M System delivers enough water 
for three taps in use at once. 


The F-M Ejector 
System is convertible 
for SHALLOW WELL or 
DEEP WELL OPERATION 

To change from shallow well to 
deep well, should that become 
necessary, is an easy matter with 
this F-M System. It is only neces¬ 
sary to make two simple changes 
.. . and no special tools are need¬ 
ed. The unit can also be changed 
from deep to shallow well service. 

This F-M Ejector System is a real 
money-saving investment, too. It’s 
lower in first cost. Because it is 
completely assembled when ship¬ 
ped it costs less todnstall — and, it 
costs less to operate because it is 
self-priming and has only one 
moving part. There is nothing to 
wear out and greasing or oiling 
is never necessary. You’ll find this 
is the water system for you. See 
your F-M dealer for full details or, 
if you prefer, send us the coupon. 



F-M Ejector Systems are available in 
sizes and capacities for most needs 
and in /* to 1 H.P. models. 


Other F-M Products for Easier Living 



F-M Water 
Heaters 

...for operation by 
electricity or gas. 



F-M Water 
Softeners 
. . . manual and 
automatic models. 


I F-M Sump 
Pumps 

... for every 
draining need. 


-1 

□ WATER SYSTEMS The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. Limited 

□ WATER HEATERS 980 ST ’ ANTOINE ST - MONTREAL, QUE. 

□ WATER SOFTENERS Please send me information on the items I have checked. ■ 

□ EIGHT PLANTS 

□ SPACE HEATERS 

□ SUMP PUMPS ADDRESS. j 

□ LAWN MOWERS . j 

_ 




C LOSE your eyes—now just think- 
school will soon be out—two months 
of holidays lie ahead! Birds’ nests are to 
be looked into (not too often or the 
mother bird will leave the nest), flowers 
are everywhere for you to discover, and 
strawberries are to be found and brought 
home for a special family treat. June is 
indeed a magic month for boys and girls. 

A day’s outing at a nearby lake is fun 
for all the family. You and your friends 
could make boats and race them in the 
water. Just whittle out a small piece Vf 
board to the shape of a boat (about 
eight inches long). Now whittle a thin 
mast, about five inches long, from a sliver 
of wood. Sharpen the mast at the top and 
shape the other end like a chisel. With 
the point of a jack knife make a hole slightly forward of the center of the boat 
and push in the chisel-shaped end of the mast. Now make two slits in a piece 
of paper for a sail and slip over mast as in sketch. With a knife make a slit 
about two inches long in rear end of boat. Push into place a small tin can lid 
(about two inches across) or any circular piece of light tin. This acts as both 
keel and rudder. Before you put the boat in the water, bend the tin rudder very 
slightly to one side to make the boat sail out in 
the pond in a large circle. If the rudder is left 
straight the boat sails straight forward. 




The Butterfly’s Touch 

by MARY GRANNAN 

T HE yellow-striped kitten on Annie 
Brown’s lap tried to wriggle a\vay. 
“Ah no, Tiger,” said Annie, “You 
want to see what Daddy’s sending 
me, don’t you? He was talking to 
Mum last night, and said the postman 
would bring a present to me this * 
morning. Don’t you want to see what 
it is, Tiger?” 

Tiger mewed impatiently. He had 
been waiting for what seerhbd like 
hours, for the mysterious box that the 
postman would bring. He would give 
Annie five more minutes of his valu¬ 
able time, and no more. The postman 
rounded the corner. “Have you a 
parcel for Miss Annie Brown, Mr. 
Green?” asked the excited little girl. 

“I have indeed,” laughed the post¬ 
man. “It’s very light. I think it’s a 
butterfly.” 

Annie laughed. “Daddy’d never 
send me a butterfly.” She thanked the 
postman for bringing her the box, and 
ran with it and Tiger, into the house. 
Her mother was waiting with the 
scissors in her hands. 

“Hurry, Mum, hurry,” cried Annie. 
“Mr. Green said he thought it was a 
butterfly.” 

As Mrs. Brown pushed the inside 
wrapping away, she smiled, “Mr. 
Green wasn’t far astray at that,” she 
said. “It looks like a butterfly.” She 
took a full-skirted little yellow dress 
from the box. It was smocked in a 
darker shade, and splattered with 
flecks of gold. 

Annie put on her beautiful dress, 
then she and Tiger ran down the 
street to show it to Miss Weatherby 
at the candy shop. Tiger felt he had 
wasted so much time already, a few 
more minutes wouldn’t matter, and 
besides he was fond of the little old 
lady at the Sweet Shop. 

When Annie opened the door of 
the shop, the full yellow skirt fluttered 
in the breeze. Miss Weatherby threw 


up her hands in mock dismay, “Shoo! 
Shoo!” she said, and then she laughed, 
“It’s Annie Brown in a new yellow 
dress. I declare you look as if you’d 
been touched by a butterfly.” 

Annie’s eyes twinkled, “Is that why 
you were ‘shooing’ me, Miss Weather- 
by?” 

“Yes, I couldn’t have butterflies 
around my candy,” said the old lady, 
“and you do look like one. I hope you 
don’t fly away and leave us.” 

“Even if I did,” said Annie, “I’d 
come back. Wouldn’t it be fun if I 
could fly away, Miss Weatherby?” 

Miss Weatherby became serious, 
and in a voice that was almost a 
whisper, she said, “In a dress like 
that, I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if 
you could, Annie. I think if you were 
touched by a butterfly you could go 
off to magic lands where princes and 
princesses dwell, where there are for¬ 
bidden forests and enchanted castles.” 

Annie nodded her head slowly. She 
knew where she could be touched by 
a butterfly. Her own garden was full 
of them. 

Annie and her kitten hurried from 
the shop. The butterflies were more 
interested in the flowers than they 
were in Annie and her yellow dress. 
But Annie was clever. She made a 
wreath of blossoms and set it on her 
head. The butterflies came swarming 
about her. One brushed her forehead 
with its wings, and Annie gave a gasp 
of delight. “Come on, Tiger, hurry. 
I’m going to fly.” 

Tiger leapt into her arms, and away 
they went, the yellow dress billowing 
about them, and carrying them to the 
land of enchantment. They came to 
earth just outside the gate of a golden 
castle. Annie cocked her head to 
listen. She heard someone crying, and 
saw a weeping princess near the foun¬ 
tain. “Why do you cry?” she asked of 
the princess. 

“I cry for my lost love,” sobbed 
Her Royal Highness. “He rode 
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through the forbidden forest, and now 
he is enchanted. It is all quite hope¬ 
less. The Forbidden Forest said so.” 

“What did the Forbidden Forest 
say?” asked Annie. 

The princess told Annie the chant 
of the forest. 

“Your prince is in my power now. 
You’ll never see him any more 
Unless one morning there should 
come 

A tiger, to your castle door. 

Your prince is now a tiger too 
And every day, he stronger grows 
You’ll never find him, Princess Gwen 
This Forbidden Forest knows.” 

“Now,” said Annie, “let’s think this 
over. Have you seen anything that 
looks like a tiger around here?” 

“No,” said Her Highness. 

“I do,” said Annie. “What about 
that tiger lily, growing over there 
against the wall. It’s growing stronger 
every day.” She held up her kitten 
and looked into his little yellow face. 
“Tiger,” she said, “if the touch of a 



butterfly gave us wings, I think the 
touch of a tiger would break the en¬ 
chantment. Go touch that flower over 
there.” 

Tiger did as he was bade. He put 
his two little paws on the stem of the 
lily. The blossom became the hand¬ 
some face of a prince, the leaves be¬ 
came his arms, and the stem his tall 
body. The Princess ran to him. 

“Come on Tiger,” whispered Annie. 
“They don’t need us anymore. They’re 
going to live happily ever after.” 

Annie and Tiger flew back to their 
garden. “We must go tell Miss 
Weatherby what happened. Tiger.” 
But Tiger had had enough of en¬ 
chantment. He broke away and went 
about his own kitten business. 

Miss Weatherby was not surprised 
at Annie’s exciting adventure. “I knew 
the minute you came in here this 
morning, you’d have the touch of the 
butterfly,” she said, and smiled fondly, 
as Annie tripped off down the street, 
her nylon wings fluttering in the 
breeze. V 


^ketch Pah Out'ojj-'Doo’iS 

No. 64 in series—by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 



W ITH the spring come the birds, 
and almost the first thing they 
set about is nest-building. These nests 
are a bewildering assortment of shapes 
and sizes—each kind of bird has his 
own very definite idea of how a nest 
should be built. Because of these 
hundreds of different patterns, nests 
may seem difficult to draw, but they 
have one thing in common. The basic 
idea of a nest is a cup to hold the 
eggs—and if you keep this in mind 
when you draw, you should not go far 
wrong. 

The outside of the nest might be 
any shape, but if you look down on a 
nest from slightly above (leaving aside 
nests which are roofed over, like the 
magpie’s) you will see that the inner 
rim is like the rim of a cup. It may 


help you to make a few quick curved 
lines to indicate this shape, and a few 
straight lines to indicate direction of 
branches and trunk which support the 
nest. Even if the nest is a hanging 
basket like that of the oriole or the 
vireo, this is still true. Or, perhaps you 
are drawing a killdeer’s nest, which is 
nothing but a slight hollow in the 
ground with small pebbles and straws 
around the edge. Even here it will 
help you to think of a very shallow 
cup as you sketch it. 

Always try to determine in your 
mind the basic shape or construction 
of an object. It makes it simpler. 

(Sketch Pad Out-of-Doors series 
now available in book form from The 
Country Guide, Winnipeg. Price post¬ 
paid $1.00). V 



Symbol of Planned Saving 


To city people the silo is a symbol of farming. But to 
farmers, it’s a symbol of saving, too—planned saving; 

Like a Savings Account at the Royal Bank, it’s a practical 
way of storing up wealth for future use. It takes careful 
planning, though, to make both bank account and silo 
serve you to best advantage. 

Whenever you’re working out your farm plans, feel 
free to come in and discuss them with your Royal Bank 
Manager. He knows a lot about farming matters, 
especially the financial side. So regular chats with him 
can be very much to your advantage. Drop in next time 
you are near the branch. He’ll be glad to see you; 

USE THE ROYAL BANK FARMERS ACCOUNT BOOK 
to keep records of all departments of your farm business. It 
will show you which operations are profitable—help you to run 
your farm on a business-like basis. The booklet is free of course. 

Ask your local Royal Manager for a copy. 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

• • 



White clothes don’t happen ’automatically’ 
—you still need Mrs. Stewart’s Bluing for 
sparkling whiteness.” 



Mrs. Stewart’s Bluing is 
necessary. Only real bluing 
makes clothes truly white. 
For automatic or regular 
washers. 

FREE . . . Home Washing 
Guide. Write: 

Mrs. Stewart’s Bluing, 

287 Stanley St., 

Winnipeg 2, Man. 





ST. JOHN’S- 
RAVENSCOURT 

SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Founded 1820 

FORT GARRY, MANITOBA 
Boarding and Country Day School. 
Applications being received 
for Sept. 1957. 

For Prospectus Write Headmaster. 


For Each Member 
oi the Family . . . 

The Country Guide's editorial staff 
provides inspiring and practical sug¬ 
gestions to help you succeed as well 
as for better living. 


# 







THE ONLY 

tOVED NEW 


Economy proved and performance proved 
on the world-famous GM Proving Ground 
and on the Alaska Highway! 


I Already proved in the hands 
• of thousands of owners! 


Here’s the hardest working pickup of the year 


From smart new grille to grain-tight tailgate 
Chevrolet offers the most modern pickup of all! 
Flat-ledged side panels on the pickup box 
make for easier side loading. And there are 
no wheel housing bulges in the body to take up 
valuable load space. You get concealed Safety 
Steps, panoramic visibility, 

High-Level ventilation! You get tfsgssss^ 
all the latest cab comfort and 
safety features! 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Get modern features you can be sure of 


Biggest Sellers • • • Biggest Savers 


Only franchised Chevrolet dealers 


display this famous trademark 


See Your Authorized Chevrolet Dealer 
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Co-operation or 
Compulsion? 

Continued, from page 12 

economic betterment, have failed to 
evaluate the true worth of past 
achievements. 

Let us understand, once and for all, 
that if we do not make further head¬ 
way in the co-operative movement, 
we have no one to blame hut our¬ 
selves. The possibilities of co-opera¬ 
tion are limited only by our failure to 
recognize the potentialities it has to 
offer. 

P ERHAPS, though, there is a reason 
for this apparent attitude of in¬ 
difference that is basic to the farmer’s 
nature. If a cross-section of the rural 
people were asked the question, 
“What is there about farming that 
appeals to you?” undoubtedly one of 
the answers given again and again 
would be “Its independence.” 

We like the freedom of making our- 
own decisions. We like the feeling of 
responsibility. We like the fact that 
we do not have to answer to anyone 
in our daily lives, and we like the 
reasonable isolation that farming 
offers. Farmers with such likes do not 
readily adapt themselves to group 
effort, are not easily molded into a 
common line of thought, and are not 
willing to submit to orders from 
others. 

Today, the immediate outlook for 
agriculture is not one to be viewed 
with too much confidence. In fact, it 
is causing a great deal of worry. 
Under such conditions, it is only 
natural that we should be seeking 
solutions to our problems, and the 
producer marketing board is one that 
is being projected. The establishment 
of compulsory marketing boards with 
power to control the marketing of 
farm products, has some merit. One 
must admit that they could conceiv¬ 
ably enhance our bargaining position 
to some extent. 

This type of agency, though, war¬ 
rants a thorough study. We need to 
realize that if any board, whether 
government or producer controlled, is 
to have the sole authority to control 
the marketing of any farm product, it 
must have complete control of that 
product, from the farm to the market. 
This can only be brought about if the 
individual relinquishes to the market¬ 
ing board his right to exercise his own 
judgment and choice in the marketing 
of that product. 

The success of other occupational 
groups in attaining economic better¬ 
ment by the use of compulsion over 
the individual is forcing the farmer to 
consider the use of compulsion as 
well. 

May I again state that marketing 
boards offer some hope for improving 
our economic position. Properly ad¬ 
ministered, they could obtain benefits 
for us all. However, I fear that the 
strongest supporters of the boards are 
over-rating their potential advantages, 
under-rating the complexities of ad¬ 
ministering them, and overlooking 
the effect they will have on the opera¬ 
tions of individual farmers. 

In analyzing any proposition, it is 
wise to get down to basic issues. First, 
the main factor that enters into this 
picture is our traditional independ¬ 
ence. This must be evaluated in rela¬ 


tion to the compulsory feature of mar¬ 
keting boards. Second, we must weigh 
carefully the probability that some 
farm products, such as livestock, do 
not lend themselves to restrictive con¬ 
trol, or regimentation. 

Furthermore, we must consider 
certain basic principles involved. 
Throughout the world, there are two 
political ideologies that are diametric¬ 
ally opposed to one another, democ¬ 
racy and communism. The main 
difference between the two is the 
position of the individual in his rela¬ 
tion to the state. In a democracy, we 
believe certain rights of the citizen 
are basic to human development, and 
that society can function best by al¬ 
lowing the individual to exercise these 
rights. Under communism, all rights 
of the citizen are subject to the de¬ 
mands of the state. 

Co-operation is the application of 
the principle of democracy to the field 
of economics. With compulsory mar¬ 
keting boards we would be relinquish¬ 
ing a portion of our personal rights in 
the interests of the majority. The first 
asks the citizen to assume greater re¬ 
sponsibility, and the second centers 
power in the hands of a few. We 
should also realize that it is not pos¬ 
sible to produce, or market, any com¬ 
modity without regard for the law of 
supply and demand. 

There is still another danger in 
implementing marketing boards that 
should not be ignored. Co-operatives 
have done a great deal of good and 
are acceptable to many farmers. But 
if co-operatives are used as a spear¬ 
head to put across marketing boards, 
much of their support could be lost. 

WfHEN we appreciate the value we 
W put on our own independence, 
when we take into consideration the 
requirements of livestock production, 
when we understand that consumers 
have much to say about food con¬ 
sumption and prices, and when we 
analyze the requirements of meat stor¬ 
age, surely we must realize that a 
marketing board would be much more 
than a central selling agency. More 
loyal support of co-operative market¬ 
ing services could do as much. 

If we, as farmers, because of our 
independence, cannot support our co¬ 
operatives in sufficient numbers to 
make them fully effective, is it wise 
to believe that we would be willing 
to submit to a form of bureaucratic 
control? This is a question that must 
be answered. 

Unity can only be attained in one 
of two ways: Either farmers must give 
support (time, thought, effort and 
money) to their organizations and co¬ 
operatives on a voluntary basis, or a 
substantial majority of them must 
secure powers to compel the minority 
to act with them in unison. One might 
say that the first is unity of heart and 
mind, and the second, unity of the 
flesh. 

It is possible that conditions can 
become so serious that a majority will 
force us to surrender certain of our 
basic individual rights and freedoms. 
The failure of the farmer to recognize 
his responsibility to his occupational 
group is likely to be the determining 
factor in the establishment of pro¬ 
ducer marketing boards. 

Which of these two methods ap¬ 
peals to you the most, co-operation or 
compulsion? What are you going to 
do about it? V 


Both Money and Pesticide 
go Further with HUDSON 
Sprayers and Dusters! 


Your money goes further because Hudson equipment is 
built tolast, serve longer at low cost, save time and work. 
Your expensive pesticides go further because HUDSON 
design lets you apply chemicals most effectively, with¬ 
out waste. That’s why it pays to spray and dust with 


HUDSON equipment. Your Best Buy! 



livestock or tree spraying.. A Hudson power sprayer will put 


it on and save you time, work, and material. Choose a Hudson 
and you have the best sprayer for the job. 



PEERLESS* Engine-Powered SIMPLEX®— Easiest to seal... 2-SPRAY®— Fine spray or coarse 

Sprayers, apply anything spray- leaktight. The only sprayers with wet residual spray at the flick of a 

able, including whitewash, wet- Inner-Seal*; the higher the pres- pin makes these sprayers just 

table powders, at the pressure you sure the tighter the seal. Easiest to what's needed in dairy barns, in 

want... up to 500 lbs. with output pump; 7 strokes do work of 10. the farm home and elsewhere. 3,2, 

to 10 g.p.m. at maximum pressure. Built for heavy-duty farm use, 1 qt. containers are made of galva- 

Mechanical or Power-Jet agitation. with work saving features no nized steel, stainless steel, glass 

15 to 250 gal. Wheels or skids. others have. or metal. 



BAK-PAK* Sprayers- TROMBONE®— Contin- HYDRA-GUN® Sprayers PORTA-SPRAYERS®- 

Continuous high-pressure uous sprayer, from fine —Name the job! This Vi- Power sprayer pressure 

fog or long-range spray, fog to 25 to 30 ft. high- gal. high-pressure spray- at hand sprayer cost. 

Has 5-gal. galvanized or pressure stream. Uses er does it! Fine fog to Pressures to 250 lbs. For 

stainless steel tank. any container, pail or can. coarse 25-30 ft. stream, any sprayable material. 


SIGN OP THE BEST BUY 


on 


51 YEARS OF 
LEADERSHIP 


r* 

Nebu-Lizor* 

Flame King® Rival* 4-Jet Dusquik® 

Sprayer Spray Pump Lektrik-Spray® Sprayers Bellows Duster 

Whatever you want in a sprayer or duster, you'll find the latest and best 
is a HUDSON...available wherever hardware, farm equipment and 
gardening supplies are sold. 

H.D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 




*traoe mark 589 East Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Illinois ©isse h.o.h. nfg. CO. 



ROTO-POWER®- Rotary 
dusters handle all powders. Easy 
turning. Easy to carry. High- 
velocity, uniform discharge. No 
clogging. Durable. 


DUSTY® Power Duster—Has simplest 
mounting system ever devised, big non¬ 
clogging hopper, powerful and uniform 
discharge of accurately metered feed 
through all-metal boom and tubes. 


PORTA-DUSTER®- Ideal 
for dusting row crops of 
every kind. Use it with horse 
or mule. 
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CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


For those who prefer to roll their own 
cigarettes — either by hand or machine 
Player’s Cigarette Tobacco offers real 
smoking satisfaction — famous for 
quality, mildness and flavour. /JH§ 


THE GREATEST 
NAME IN 
CIGARETTE 
TOBACCO 


For Each Member oi the Family . . . 

The Country Guide's editorial staff provides inspiring 
and practical suggestions to help ygu succeed as well 
as for better living. 



how you can afford 
new livestock 


and increase profit-potential on your farm.. • 


A well stocked farm is a profitable farm. But perhaps you’ve 
been holding back because you don’t have the money to buy 
new breeder stock and feeder cattle, or possibly a bulk 
milk system. 

Whatever your need, your local Bank of Nova Scotia manager 
looks at it this way . . . when a BNS loan is sound business 
for you, it’s sound business for the Bank, too. 

Call in and discuss your plans with him next time you’re 
in town. 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


your partner in helping Canada grow 



Dairying 
Turns a Corner 

Continued from page 11 

for first grade cheese went up to 34 
cents. For farmers, to whom prices 
had been $2.11 per hundredweight, 
for cheese-milk in 1955, this boosted 
prices more than 30 cents to an aver¬ 
age of $2.43. 

It gave producers like William Beau- 
dette at Bonville, in eastern Ontario, 
who milks 25 cows during the sum¬ 
mer, dries them up winters like most 
cheese factory men, and rims hens, 
and pigs as well, his first reason to 
smile for years, and some confidence 
that mixed farms like his own will 
continue to find a place in a farming 
economy that is becoming increas¬ 
ingly specialized. 

Better prices didn’t come too soon, 
if they were to save a cheese industry. 
The old cheese factory was in dis¬ 
favor with dairy farmers by this time. 
Production fell from 18.7 million 
pounds of cheese milk in 1945, to 80 
million pounds in 1956. The propor¬ 
tion of Ontario milk going into cheese, 
slumped from 21 to 11 per cent. 

M EANWHILE, fortunately, cir¬ 
cumstances were working to 
swiftly change the position of dairy 
farmers. 

Most significant was the industrial 
development in the province which 
swelled the population of cities, saw 
the proportion of milk going to the 
fluid market climb by about two per 
cent per year, until 36 per cent of all 
milk produced in the province now 
goes into this highest-paying of all 
dairy markets. i 

This development gave more 
farmers a better paying market, eased 
the pressure on other branches of 
dairying. In 1954-55 alone, the num¬ 
ber of true creameries in the province 
declined by 46 to 172. New develop¬ 
ments such as continuous butter¬ 
making machines were introduced, 
and will further accelerate the swing 
to fewer and larger plants. 

With fluid milk becoming a more 
significant part of the dairy business, 
the provincial government began to 
further bolster it, too, and in 1954 
introduced a formula-pricing system 
to the Toronto market. 

This placed farm prices on a cost- 
of-production basis; and since then 
all the major markets, and most others 
too, have come under this plan. 

Each month, the Dairy Branch cal¬ 
culates the price index, based on 
D.B.S. figures, and publishes it. The 
rising index brought farmers an addi¬ 
tional 19 cents per hundredweight 
last fall, and almost eliminated the 
opposition to the price increases which 
is so often stirred up. 

So effective has the formula price 
been, that the Ontario Whole Milk 
League, bargaining agent for most 
fluid milk producers, has requested 
that it be made compulsory on all 
markets. 

Quality of dairy products was also 
coming into increasing prominence, 
and the Dairy Branch had looked with 
apprehension at the British Columbia 
milk situation, which erupted a year 
ago when varying quality standards 
across the province suddenly brought 
a shower of unfavorable publicity. 


It was then that The Country Guide 
reported that, to the misfortune of 
the dairy industry, “city reporters dis¬ 
covered for the first time that both 
manure and milk were produced by 
the same cow.” 

C LEANLINESS in handling milk 
recently exploded into the head¬ 
lines in Ontario, when a government 
inspector found 16 rats around a 
cheese factory, and rodent hairs were 
identified in the cheese. The maker 
was prosecuted under the Food and 
Drug Act, convicted of making cheese 
under what the magistrate described 
as “indescribably filthy conditions,” 
jailed for a month, and fined $1,000. 

The provincial government was 
cracking down on that sort of thing. 
One cause of trouble was that local 
municipalities had been establishing 
and enforcing their own sanitation re¬ 
quirements. To standardize these as 
related to the production of fluid milk, 
the Dairy Branch last fall brought out 
quality standards and made them 
effective right across the province. 

Later, they hope to institute them 
for other classes of milk, including 
milk for manufacture. 

To implement this program, the 
government has been hiring inspectors 
to keep a closer check on farms and 
around milk factories. These inspec¬ 
tors are assisting farmers who are 
having trouble keeping down the bac¬ 
terial content of milk. 

Dairy Commissioner Biggs suggests 
now—“By the look of early production 
figures, we may need all the milk we 
can produce tbis summer, to forestall 
the need to import cheap substitutes, 
and bring a whole new competitive 
factor into dairying. But we are not 
fooling on quality now, either. Govern¬ 
ments at all levels, and the public, are 
insisting that we produce, manufac¬ 
ture and sell a quality product.” 

Climax of this program for dairying 
in Ontario has been the new Milk In¬ 
dustry Act, 1957, which was ap¬ 
proved by the legislature this spring. 
It represented a consolidation and 
streamlining of all regulations con¬ 
cerning the dairy industry, for dairy¬ 
ing is a regulated industry. 

“Its purpose,” states Mr. Biggs, “is 
to put the producers in a strong mar¬ 
keting position, and to provide assur¬ 
ance that th4 quality of dairy prod¬ 
ucts is high.” 

Nothing is more certain than that 
the day of the dark and dirty cow 
stable, or the sloppy milk plant, is 
gone. And the day of the non-co¬ 
operator, who is not prepared to go 
along with regulations imposed on 
the industry for its general benefit, is 
over too. 

In exchange for that old independ¬ 
ence, dairy farmers are coming up 
with an industry with plenty of op¬ 
portunities, and one that is rapidly 
being streamlined to suit present and 
future needs. V 



“Oh, quit tcorrying, they can’t sell the 
stuff anyway.” 



Final 1955-56 
Wheat Payment 

More than $40 million represents the balance 
payable on a delivery of 350 million bushels 


T HE Canadian Wheat Board 
closed the 1955-56 Pool Account 
for Wheat on May 3 and on May 
20 began distribution of final payment 
cheques. Operating surplus for the 
year’s wheat pool is $80,070,977.26. 
The final payment amounts to $42,- 
731,873.39, the balance having been 
paid as an interim payment in Feb¬ 
ruary. The levy under the Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act and the expenses 
of the final payment itself, will reduce 
the amount actually mailed to growers 
to $41,953,923.81, or an average of 
11.912 cents per bushel on deliveries 
by producers of 352.2 million bushels. 

Actual payments to growers vary 
according to grade, ranging for ex¬ 
ample from 5.789 cents per bushel for 
No. 3 Northern to 14.642 cents for 
Feed wheat, and up to more than 50 
cents per bushel for some grades of 
durum. 

As of May 15, producers had mar¬ 
keted, in the 1956-57 crop year, a 
total of 407.4 million bushels of 
wheat, oats, barley and flax, or 82 
million bushels more than for the same 
period a year ago. By provinces, total 
marketings were: Saskatchewan, 218.7 
million bushels; Alberta, 125.8 million 
bushels; and Manitoba, 62.9 million 


bushels. The estimated deliverable 
grain was substantially higher than a 
year ago, at 975.1 million bushels, in¬ 
cluding 601.8 million bushels from 
Saskatchewan, 245.4 million bushels 
from Alberta, and 127.9 million 
bushels from Manitoba. Notwith¬ 
standing this large figure, marketings 
to date of all grains combined have 
been 25 per cent higher than for the 
corresponding period last year, with 
wheat up 20 per cent, oats 32 per 
cent, barley 37 per cent, flax 64 per 
cent, and rye down 62 per cent. 

During the five years ending August 
1, 4956, Canada exported an average 
of 311 million bushels, as compared 
with an average of 247 million bushels 
for the first five post-war years ending 
August 1, 1950. A change, however, 
has occurred in the distribution of ex¬ 
ports. For the first five post-war years, 
the United Kingdom took an average 
of 151 million bushels of Canadian 
wheat, and countries other than Com¬ 
monwealth countries an average of 67 
million bushels. For the most recent 
six-year period. United Kingdom pur¬ 
chases have averaged only 107 mil¬ 
lion bushels, but countries other than 
Commonwealth countries have bought 
an average of 164 million bushels. V 



Light work on the farm 


Jobs to do after dark? Get some 
G-E PAR Lamps. They’re 
specially made for use outdoors 
—weather-defiant, precision 
made to last. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 



LAMPS 



For yard lights, 
between buildings 
—or wherever you 
want to see outdoors 
—fit G-E PAR Lamps. 
From $2.75 each. 





FOR MOST SELF-PROPELLED COMBINES 


THAT SAVES YOU DOLLARS 

The Welger Combine Baler bales your straw and chaff in one operation while combining. 
The Alteen Bale Carrier attached to the Welger Baler dumps the bales in perfect windrows. 
By saving your straw and chaff your winter feed problems are solved. This famous farm 
machinery combination saves up to 90% of your time and labor costs. 

DISCOVER why this combination is the talk of Western Farming. For further information 
write to your nearest distributor. 


Handy Bales 


Attachable Straw Baler 
and Chaff Saver 


THE FAMOUS COMBINATION 



ALBERTA ENGINEERING LTD. 

Box 789, Wetaskiwin. Alta. 

MID-CANADA MACHINE CO. 

1000 Wall Street, Winnipeg 10. Man. 

MILNE DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 


PACIFIC TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT LTD. 

505 Railway Street, Vancouver, B.C. 


CHAS. COOPER LTD. 

Claremont, Ont. 

107 Avenue "C" South, Saskatoon, Sask. 
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ROBIN D0UI1E-TWIN 


HYDRAULIC HOIST for UiTO 2 TON TRUCKS 


Here s a rugged, compact unit that multiplies truck efficiency and 
truck profits. Quickly and easily installed on any lMs-2 ton truck. 
The two double telescoping cylinders, dirt and dust proofed, are 
positioned to give maximum lift at the centre of the load but 
retract horizontally when lowered, avoiding dangerous underhang. 
Z-section tilting sills, Vi" thick, fit between the existing wood sills, 
adding very little to the height of the box. 

The three-way valve (lift, hold and lower) is easily accessible on 
top of the tank, with control mounted on the dash. Here is a 
superior trucK hoist at a moderate price. See it at your ROBIN 
Dealer’s or write for information. 


ROBIN TRIPLE - TWIN 

HYDRAULIC HOIST for 3/4 &1 TON TRUCKS 


The ideal truck hoist for light-duty trucks, easy to install, simple 
to operate, compact and rugged. Two triple-telescopic cylinders 
allow load centre thrust for straight, high uplift, yet shorten to a 
unit that is tucked up inside the frame by spring retractors. You 
can’t buy a more efficient, more compact, better engineered hoist 
to increase your truck’s efficiency and earning power. 

See it now at your ROBIN Dealer’s or write for information to: 

ROBINSON MACHINE & SUPPLY CO. LTD. 

5202 1st St. S.W., CALGARY, ALBERTA 
Industrial type hoists also available. 

Write and let us know your requirements. 



Postal cards are a convenient way to get in touch with our 
advertisers or ourselves. Why not pick up a supply at your 
post office the next time you go to town? 


Weigh Without Scales 


with the new 




Weighs both Cattle & Hogs 

Put the Weighband round the girth, pull taut, and 
read off the weight. That’s all there is to it. Guar¬ 
anteed accurate to within 3 %; with practice will give 
weight to within 1 or 2 lbs. The Weighband is easy 
to read, can be carried In your pocket, and will last 
for years. 

Send For Your Weighband Today. 

Money back if not satisfied within 7 days. 


CANADIAN ORGANIC DEVELOPMENTS LTD. 

(Sole N. American Distributors) BURNS BLDG., CALGARY, ALTA. 


Please send me____Weighbands at $4.00 each. 


Enclosed is M.O./Cheque for---Send .C.O.D. □ 


NAME. 

ADDRESS . 

• - - .-. .. 






. -C.G. 


Quebec 

Veterinary School 

Continued from page 12 

scopies (examinations of the actions 
of the bodies by means of X-rays) and 
numerous tests made in the labora¬ 
tories. 

The $iy 2 million main building, 
now completed, houses the administra¬ 
tion, classrooms, laboratories, library, 
museum, students’ quarters and the 
auditorium, as well as the Laboratory 
of Veterinary Research, which is a 
branch of the provincial Department 
of Animal Health. Two other build¬ 
ings will be used for the hospital, 
clinics, museum of pathology and 
anatomy, the physiology and anatomy 
laboratories, and the autopsy rooms. 

T HE Quebec school is officially ac¬ 
credited by the American Vet¬ 
erinary Medical Association. The 
teaching techniques employed are 
similar to those used in human medi¬ 
cine, although it differs in the diver¬ 
sity of patients that must be treated 
and in the complexities of compara¬ 
tive studies. The course is open to 
students who have Grade XII stand¬ 
ing. The first year of the five-year 
course is a pre-university year. Those 
who successfully complete this year 
join with others who hold arts or 
science degrees for the remaining four 
years of the course. The subjects 
studied include biology, chemistry, 
anatomy, histology (the study of ani¬ 
mal tissues by microscope), physi¬ 
ology, microbiology, pharmacology, 
nutrition, feeding, zootechny (the sci¬ 
entific breeding and management of 
animals) and related biological and 
medical sciences. 

In the fourth and final university 
year, the student practices what he 
has learned in the hospital and clinics, 
treating animals and performing sur¬ 
gery under humane conditions. There 
is also the laboratory study of para¬ 
sites, microbes and diseases. The stu¬ 
dent is expected to give several sem¬ 
inars, and finally he obtains his degree 
of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine, 
awarded by the University of Mon¬ 
treal. 

There is a teaching staff of 31 at 
St. Hyacinthe, some of them on a 
part-time basis as specialists in par¬ 
ticular fields. In addition, there is a 
library containing thousands of books, 
government publications, veterinary 
theses and periodicals. 

In the 1955-56 academic term, 
there were 117 students, including 27 
from outside Canada, enrolled at the 
school. Some of these eventually 
take post - graduate work or their 
masters’ degrees at other institutions. 
The provincial government, through 
the Council of Agricultural Research, 
offers scholarships to those who want 
to specialize, and also assists in keep¬ 
ing tuition fees at the school at a low 
level. 

As has already been pointed out, 
veterinary medicine is not an over¬ 
crowded profession. There is no diffi¬ 
culty for graduates in finding work in 
general practice, or with federal and 
provincial agricultural and health 
services. In fact, the field is wide open 
for the right kind of men. 

(Dr. Saint - Georges is Secretary- 
Registrar of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, St. Hyacinthe, Que.—ed.)V 


MULTI-PURPOSE 

Broad Jet & Cattle Sprayer 


All around Hi-pressure Sprayer for cattle, other live* 
stock, orchard*, buildings, fence rows, roadside. 
Irrigation ditches. Three-way noule lets you spray 
up to 56-ft. for field and crop work. 

Handles Liquid Fertilizer Perfeetly 

Designed to fit ony make of model^oMroctor^ 

- —« —— --**) p 


3 WAY 

QUICK CHANGE 

NOZZLE 

% 350 lbs. 

PRESSURE 

4 to 15 Gallons 

per minute 


I New revolutionary wear- 
^ resistant “nylon-roller” 
Pump —stands up under heat, 
_ wear, impact of hi-pressure. Neo- 
prene spray hose with leak-proof con¬ 
nections — a quality product priced for less. Writ# 
for Booklet showing complete line of Tractor ond^ 
Engine Sprayers, all at new low prices. 

Distributed by: 

W. J. MclNTYPE 

Swift Current. Saskatchewan 
FRONTIER MACHINE INDUSTRIES LTD. 
Winninea. Manitoba 




Move it fully loaded 
—pulled and powered 
by your tractor. Guar¬ 
anteed capacity of 100 
bu. shelled corn or 135 
bu. small grain per 
hour. A.S.C. financed. 
Write for bulletin. 
LAKESHORE MFG. CO. 

3340 Republic Ave. 
Minneapolis 26, Minn. 


Distributed by: 

H. L. Turner Co. Ltd., Blenheim, Ont. 
Milne Distributors Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. 


LIVESTOCK MEN 

You are Invited to Show at the 

EDMONTON EXHIBITION 

CAVALCADE OF PROGRESS 

July ISth thru 20lh 

Livestock Entries close 
MONDAY, JUNE 24th 
Other Departments 
FRIDAY, JUNE 21st 
Send for your copy of the 
Exhibition Prize List. 

EDMONTON EXHIBITION ASS’N LTD. 

EDMONTON - ALBERTA 


One of the quickest and best ways to 
to get started in the 
Landraee Swine Business 
is with a bred sow. 

In a few weeks’ time you will not only 
own your sow but a fine litter of pigs, 
possibly 10 or more. We have some real 
choice imported sows, guaranteed in pig 
at reasonable prices. Also weanling, 
four-month-old sows and boars. Catalog. 

TONRA STOCK FARM 

R.R. No. 3, Holland Centre, Ontario 


FARMER’S HANDBOOKS 

"Guides to Better Farming" 

No. 5—Farmer's Handbook 

on Soils and Crops 25c 

A book on Western farming condi¬ 
tions, giving invaluable informa lion 
on types of soil, erosion, erosion con¬ 
trol, maintaining soil fertility, mois¬ 
ture conservation, forage crops and 
soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed 
control, pests and diseases of field 
crops, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

ORDER BY NUMBER! 

Send Your Order Direct to: 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE 
BOOK DEPT. 
Winnipeg - Canada 
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The Water Goes 
Up or Down 

Continued from page 10 

down 70 feet to underground streams. 
They reckon that either one of these 
can drain deep water from ten acres 
within a few days. On another farm, 
one of the vertical drains clears 20 
acres effectively, and that may not be 
the limit. 

This writer waded into one of the 
sloughs early in April, and found that 
the depth of water was nearly three 
feet around the pipe, which was drain¬ 
ing it away Steadily. All surface water' 
had gone before the end of the month, 
despite heavy rain in the meantime. 

J OSEPH MALINSKY and his son 
believe that their drainage meth¬ 
ods could have broader applications, 
such as clearing water from railroad 
tracks, or even from cities where 
rivers are apt to flood. Wider pipes, 
up to 12 inches in diameter, might be 
needed to take this heavier run-off, 

1 but they can foresee no difficulty. 
Costs of farm drainage may vary 
from one area to another, but the 
Malinskys estimate the price for drill¬ 
ing and pipe combined at $3.75 per 
foot. If underground streams have to 
be located—and this is a basic part of 
L their method—there would be a charge 
of $100 for their services, plus travel¬ 
ling expenses and $25 for each day’s 
travelling. The same charges apply to 
locating water for wells. 

The question is whether the cost of 
this type of vertical drainage would 


FARM NOTES 


be profitable. This can be answered 
only by the individual farmer himself. 
It depends on what he would use the 
newly drained land for, and how much 
this would increase, the net profit from 
his operations. It would depend, too, 
on whether there was more than one 
slough to be drained, and hence the 
number of points where water would 
have to be located, and how many 
drainage pipes would be needed. 

/In considering all these things, it 
should be remembered that the drain¬ 
age pipe is a permanent fixture, and 
not just there for one season. It is 
also worth noting that in draining a 
slough, surface water from a much 
wider area would be drained off as 
well. 

How their device works remains a 
secret. Joseph Malinsky will not say 
what the mysterious leather case con¬ 
tains, but admits that it might be a 
battery. Apparently, practice is 
needed to handle the rods effectively, 
but not that special intuition the 
water diviner is said to have when he 
detects water with a twig. What adds 
to the mystery is the way the rods pass 
over surface water without a tremor, 
but will react strongly when the 
Malinskys claim there is water below 
the surface. 

This device was invented and made 
by a Czechoslovakian. They say he 
made only a few, and has never di¬ 
vulged the secret of how he did it. 
But whether one believes in water 
divining or not, the fact that the 
water flows from sloughs into the 
drainage pipes is real enough. V 



There’s no other baler like the Hayliner 68 with exclusive Flow-Action 


Treat your windrows 
to Flow-Action 


with the new 



Continued from page 6 

graduated from the University of 
Manitoba in 1915, and later took post¬ 
graduate studies at the University of 
h Minnesota. He was successively agri¬ 
cultural representative, provincial ag¬ 
ronomist in the Manitoba Department 
of Agriculture, cereal breeder and lec¬ 
turer at the Manitoba Agricultural 
College, and since becoming secretary- 
manager of C.S.G.A., has been presi- 
* dent of the International Crop Im¬ 
provement Association, of which he 
has been a director since 1929. During 
his period as secretary-manager of the 
C.S.G.A., no organization associated 
with Canadian agriculture has had a 
more creditable history. V 

Hail 

, Research 

LBERTA, on June 1, was sched¬ 
uled to begin a 100-day extensive 
hail research program, conducted by 
a co-operative group including the 
Meteorological Division, Department 
of Transport, the Stormy Weather 
Research Group, McGill University, 
the National Research Council, and 
the Research Council of Alberta. 

The main tool is to be a weather 
radar, constructed for the purpose, 
which will reveal the location of all 
storms up to ten miles in height, and 
within a radius of 100 miles. 

Alberta citizens have been asked to 
supply specific information about the 
occurrence of hail throughout Alberta. 
Director of the project is R. H. Doug¬ 
las, of the Meteorological Division, 


who conducted a pilot study in the 
province last summer of co-operative 
hail reporting over an area of 4,000 
square miles. The project will also 
use a system of multiple-level radar 
maps. V 

Ontario Adopts 
Brucellosis Control 

HE Hon. W. A. Goodfellow, Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture for Ontario, 
announced in mid-May that the en¬ 
tire province is now a supervised area 
under the federal Brucellosis Act. The 
Minister believed that this will prove 
to be a forward step in the fight 
against this disease, which has caused 
annual losses amounting to millions 
of dollars. Ontario, he believed, is 
the first province to adopt a program 
under which all female calves must 
be vaccinated. \ 

Under the program, every cattle 
owiier must make his own arrange¬ 
ments for vaccinating his calves and 
female cattle. Female cattle may be 
moved from one supervised area to 
another without a permit or a blood 
test, but female cattle over ten months 
of age originating in other provinces 
must be isolated and blood tested 
before they are allowed to mingle 
with cattle already in the province. 
The order designating the province as 
a supervised area requires that all 
female calves must be vaccinated 
after reaching the age of four months, 
but before eleven months of age, the 
cost of vaccination being borne by the 
province. V 




Now you can put up the greenest, tastiest hay your cattle ever had. 

That full 56-inch wide pick-up gathers in the heaviest 
windrows easily . . . cleanly. Flow-Action’s spring-loaded tine- 
bar moves hay gently into bale chamber. No sharp corners. 
No auger. No wadboard. Just a smooth, easy flowing action 
from pick-up to chamber. No wonder Hayliner 68 turns out 
green, leafy bales that are extra rich in nutrients! And because 
Flow-Action measures each charge of hay into the chamber, 
every bale is just right in density. 

Before you tie a single bale this season, ask your New 
Holland dealer to show you the new Hayliner 68 with Flow- 
Action in action! 

NEW! FLOW-ACTION 

Greatest baling advance in 17 years exclusive on the 
HAYLINER 68. The surgeless, smooth-running 
tine-bar measures hay gently into bale chamber 
— saves precious leaves. Spring-loaded 
telescoping tine-bar prevents clogging, 
knows just how much hay to place i 
chamber for uniform slices. 

New Holland Machine Company 
(Canada) Limited, Brantford, Ontario. 

New Holland 

MACHINE COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED • BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 

First in Grassland Farming" 
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The Provincial Institute Of Technology and Art 





TECHNICAL 

TRAINING 


The purpose of the Provincial Institute of Technology and Art is to train men 
and women for semi-professional positions as assistant engineers and technicians 
in industry. These positions require specialized knowledge and skills in specific 
fields. Courses are terminal and provide the necessary theoretical knowledge 
and skills for students to qualify ultimately for responsible, supervisory positions. 



Apply now for 
fall and winter term 


Tuition fees are as low as $51.00 per year 


• 2-YEAR COURSES 
Agricultural Mechanics 

(Starts Oct. 28) 

Aircraft Maintenance Technology 

(Starts Sept. 3) 

Architectural Drafting Technology 

(Starts Sept. 30) 

Automotive Service Technology 
(Starts Sept. 30) 

Construction Technology 

(Starts Sept. 30) 

Clothing and Design (Starts Sept. 30) 
Drafting Technology (Starts Sept. 30) 
Industrial Electrical Technology 

(Starts Sept. 30) 

Industrial Laboratory Technology 

(Starts Sept. 30) 

Land Surveying Technology 

(Starts Sept. 30) 

Mechanical Technology 

(Starts Sept. 30) 

Radio and Electronic Technology 

(Starts Sept. 30) 

• 3-WEEK COURSES 

Welding (Oxy-Acetylene and Electric) 
(Starts Sept. 30, Oct. 21, Nov. 12, 
etc.) 

• 10-WEEK COURSE 
Tractors (Starts Oct. 28) 


• 1-YEAR COURSES 
Commercial Wireless Operating 

(Starts Sept. 3) 

Diesel Mechanics (Starts Oct. 28) 
Food Service Training 

(Starts Sept. 30) 

Refrigeration & Appliance Servicing 

(Starts Sept. 30) 

• 3-YEAR COURSES 
Aeronautical Engineering 

(1st and 2nd year starts Sept. 3; 
3rd year starts Sept. 30) 

Art, Applied and General Crafts 

(Starts Sept. 30) 

Art, Pottery and Ceramics, Industrial 
Design (Starts Sept. 30) 

• 4-YEAR COURSES 

Art, Commercial, Advanced 

(Starts Sept. 30) 

Art, Fine, Advanced (Starts Sept. 30) 

• SPECIAL SHORT COURSES 
Dressmaking, Elementary 

(Starts Oct. 15) 

Dressmaking, Advanced 
(Starts Oct. 15) 

Tailoring, Ladies and Men 
(Starts Oct. 15) 

Slip Covers, Drapes and Upholstery 

(Starts Oct. 15) 

• CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
Power Plant Engineering 
Practical Mathematics 
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' TO DEPT. C.G. 
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■ Please send me your FREE booklet outlining complete details of all course*. 
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There's a Difference . . . 

between the brand you put on your livestock and the brand an 
advertiser puts on his product. A livestock brand signifies owner¬ 
ship only. A product brand signifies not only ownership but 
quality as well. The reputation of the manufacturer will suffer 

if his branded product fails to give the consumer satisfaction. 
As a general rule you can buy a branded product with confidence. 


World Farmers Meet 

Continued from page 9 

to be preferred to the direct interven¬ 
tion of governments. 

One of the most fundamental prob¬ 
lems the Conference grappled with was 
that of expanding effective demand for 
foodstuffs, to achieve full utilization 
of expanding agricultural production 
in a world in which the larger part of 
the population is still inadequately 
nourished. From the time of its organ¬ 
ization in 1947, IFAP has been in 
favor of abundant production. It re¬ 
iterated its stand that farmers are able 
and willing to produce the plentitude 
that mankind requires, provided that, 
in so doing, the service they render to 
society should not work against them. 
IFAP believes that the only solution 
to this social and economic problem 
lies in the direction of more effective 
international co-operation and action. 

Committee members agreed that 
the long-run tendency of countries to¬ 
ward self-sufficiency for food had 
shown no marked decline, nor was 
there evidence of a decline in the de¬ 
gree of direct or indirect intervention 
by governments in the affairs of agri¬ 
culture. It was noted that some gov¬ 
ernment intervention was accepted 
and encouraged by most farm or¬ 
ganizations. The arguments, such as 
exist, are on the form and degree of 
intervention. 

The Policy Committee discussed 
the implications of national policies 
for world trade. It was pointed out 
that national agricultural programs 
seriously interact upon each other, and 
this interaction finds its focus in 
foreign trade. The more obvious inter¬ 
national repercussions of government 
intervention concern those policies 
where governments become involved, 
through subsidies or sales at reduced 
prices, in the marketing of agricultural 
products outside their national boun¬ 
daries. The Committee believes that 
there is no immediate prospect that 
these programs will be abandoned. 
They are essential aspects of the poli¬ 
cies of many governments, which are 
designed to give agricultural pro¬ 
ducers more reasonable shares of 
national income; but their unfavorable 
international repercussions could be 
alleviated by more positive and ef¬ 
fective international co-operation. 

The more deeply governments have 
become involved in national agricul¬ 
tural programs, the less they have 
been inclined to co-operate with each 
other on a multilateral basis. On the 
other hand, bilateral deals have multi¬ 
plied.. IFAP believes, therefore, that 
one of the greatest needs, at the pres¬ 
ent time, is to bring about effective 
co-ordination of these bilateral ar¬ 
rangements on an international basis. 

G overnment policies on surplus 

disposal came in for serious atten¬ 
tion, because of the strain which exist¬ 
ing holdings are exerting on the sta¬ 
bility of world commodity markets. 
The commodities for which the sur¬ 
plus position remains troublesome are 
wheat, corn, cotton, some dairy prod¬ 
ucts, and, to a lesser extent, rice. 

Delegates were made fully aware of 
the gravity of the wheat surplus situa¬ 
tion, particularly in its effect on the 
trade of those countries traditionally 
dependent on wheat as a major ex¬ 
port. Canadian and Australian repre¬ 


sentatives expressed their anxiety at 
the surplus disposal operations under¬ 
taken by the United States with 
Treasury support, which they consider 
are having an increasingly damaging 
effect, not only on farmers, but on the 
whole economies of these countries. 

IFAP reaffirmed the necessity of 
conforming to the set of surplus dis¬ 
posal principles established by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
United Nations (FAO) and accepted 
by the great majority of the govern¬ 
ments concerned. These principles 
were released in considerable detail 
in 1954. They emphasize in general , 
that: (1) the solution to problems of 
agricultural surplus disposal should be 
sought through efforts to increase con¬ 
sumption rather than through meas¬ 
ures to restrict supplies; (2) member 
governments which have excess stocks 
of agricultural products should dispose 
of them in an orderly manner, to avoid 
any undue pressure resulting in sharp 
price declines on world markets, and 
(3) where surpluses are disposed of 
under special terms, there should be 
an undertaking from both importing 
and exporting countries that such ar- j 
rangements will be made without 
harmful interference with normal pat¬ 
terns of production and international 
trade. 

The Policy Committee, and later 
the Conference as a whole, agreed to 
press for an early high level inter- ^ 
governmental meeting (if possible, j 
ministerial) to review these principles, ■ 
and to consider the implementation of 
an IFAP recommendation for strength¬ 
ening existing consultative agencies 
on surplus disposal. The IFAP recom¬ 
mendation urges that the present 
FAO Washington Consultative Sub- 
Committee on Surplus Disposal be 
transformed into a stronger inter¬ 
governmental organ, recognized by all 
governments as the appropriate body 
for all matters relating to surplus 
disposal transactions, either on a bi- 
laterial or multilateral basis. The rec¬ 
ommendation suggests that the Wash- ' 
ington Committee consist of a small 
group of high calibre government 
representatives, assisted by highly 
competent experts on the problems of 
the commodity concerned. The Com¬ 
mittee should continue to report for¬ 
mally to the FAO Committee on * 
Commodity Problems twice yearly, 
but it should be given power to make 
and announce its decisions in its own 
right. 



“All this soil conservation talk at your 
home! Does your father know you’re 
coming to school with all that dirt be¬ 
hind your ears?” 
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Exporting and receiving nations 
should be expected to submit, for 
prior consideration by the Committee 
and for receipt of the Committee’s 
opinions, policies and programs which 
they propose as the basis of then- 
surplus disposal operations. Trans¬ 
actions undertaken should be reported 
to the Committee as soon as com¬ 
pleted, for review by it in the light of 
principles agreed on. The Committee 
should be required to make public its 
findings. The Committee should con¬ 
sider also, proposals submitted by 
governments with respect to the es¬ 
tablishment of national food reserves, 
—whether for reserves, the relief of 
emergency situations, economic de¬ 
velopment programs, or other purposes 
—for advice as to whether such pro¬ 
posals can be implemented without 
serious damage to the interests of 
, other countries. 

IFAP believes that the course of 
action outlined in its recommendation, 
if implemented, could go a long way 
to alleviating the difficulties resulting 
from present surplus disposal opera¬ 
tions. Countries which did not live 
| up to the set of FAO principles in 
their surplus disposal operations 
would, of necessity, have to stand in 
judgment before the bar of public 
opinion the world over. IFAP believes 
that such consultative procedures 
could effectively influence the policies 
k of the exporting and importing coun- 
S tries on the side of fair trade, 

IFAP reaffirmed its support of FAO 
as the principle intergovernmental 
agency responsible for initiating and 
encouraging study and action on food 
and agricultural problems. However, 
t the Conference deplored the fact that 
many member governments of FAO 
had failed to give the organization the 
wholehearted support required to 


Creeds grow so thick along the way. 
Their boughs hide God. 

—Lizette Woodworth Reese. 


make progress in the direction of a 
. more prosperous and stable agricul¬ 
tural economy. It recommended that 
the sessions of the FAO conference 
should concentrate on the key prob¬ 
lems of food and fibre production, 
consumption and trade; and that in 
n future procedural and administrative 
questions should not serve as an alibi 
for postponing the necessary discus¬ 
sion of policy matters. 

Special importance was attached to 
the activities of the FAO Committee 
on Commodity Problems, and govern¬ 
ments were urged to make full use of 
it by appointing delegates holding 
positions of effective responsibility 
with respect to national commodity 
policies. 

T HE Committee on Agricultural 
Co - operation emphasized that 
fanners can no longer count on being 
able to handle their off-the-farm busi¬ 
ness activities successfully, as indi¬ 
viduals. The situation was aptly 
described by the U.S. Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, in his 
address to the Conference, when he 
said: “If farmers are successfully to 
protect themselves against the in¬ 
creasing cost of farm production, and 
against the increasing costs of dis¬ 
tribution of their own products — if 
they are going to get on top of their 
own business—if they are going to 
mobilize their strength to bargain on 
an equal basis with highly organized 


industry and labor—if they are going 
to keep government from controlling 
and managing farm business — they 
will have to invest more of their 
efforts and capital in co-operative 
endeavors. They will have to finance 
more joint buying, more joint selling, 
and more joint service operations. If 
they continue to depend on other 
private business, or on governments, 
to provide the capital and manage¬ 
ment for production, marketing and 
other services, to these agencies. will 
go more and more control of the farm 
economy.” 

Recommendations on agricultural 
co-operation approved by the Confer¬ 
ence called for full and frank ex¬ 
change of information and experience 
between farm co-operatives, an in¬ 
crease in training opportunities, an 
expanded research program in the 
field of agricultural co-operation, and 
a stepped-up publicity and public re¬ 
lations program oh the nature and 
value of co-operatives. In addition, 
emphasis was given to the prospect of 
increasing co-operative trade in petro¬ 
leum and petroleum products, and 
in exploring the possibility of promot¬ 
ing co-operative trade in, and manu¬ 
facture of, farm machinery. 

The Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture is a member body and one of 
the founders of IFAP. It was repre¬ 
sented at the Conference by a seven- 
man delegation ably headed by CFA 
President H. H. Hannam, who served 
as IFAP President from 1949 to 1951. 
Other members of the Canadian dele¬ 
gation were W. J. Parker, J. B. Lem- 
oine, T. G. Bobier, Lloyd Jasper, C. 
E. S. Walls, Gordon Harrold, and 
Gordon Loveridge. The delegation 
was supported by a group of 15 ad¬ 
visors and observers. 

Canadians played an active role in 
the Conference proceedings. T. G. 
Bobier of Moose Jaw, Sask., acted as 
vice-chairman of the Committee on 
Agricultural Co-operation. Spokesmen 
for the CFA, as already mentioned, 
took a firm stand against certain of 
the surplus disposal operations of the 
United States. Moreover, they were 
instrumental in getting the Conference 
Policy Committee to unanimously 
agree to proposals for strengthening 
the FAO Washington Sub-Committee 
on Surplus Disposal—one of the most 
significant and promising of the Con¬ 
ference recommendations. 

Delegates re-elected John Andrew, 
a New Zealand sheep raiser, as presi¬ 
dent of IFAP for another term. H. H. 
Hannam continues as a member of 
the IFAP Executive Committee. 

The IFAP conference was an im¬ 
pressive one. The first decade of the 
organization has been spent in 
becoming a truly effective influence 
on international policies and programs. 
IFAP has now arrived. It has become 
the international watchdog and the 
only non-governmental spokesman for 
farmers in world affairs. It is perform¬ 
ing a useful service on a modest bud¬ 
get. In the final analysis, however, it 
can only be as effective as are its 
member organizations. International 
achievements may be harvested on the 
world scene, but they are seeded in 
every small village and town, and in 
every local branch of a national farm 
organization. You can help IFAP to 
become even more effective by con¬ 
tinuing to support and participate in 
your own provincial and national 
farm organization. V 



SEE THE HEW 


McCORMICK 



NEW McCORMICK No. 32 
TRAILING MOWER ... you cut 

square corners easily... hook up 
fast. Hydraulically raised or hand- 
lift cutter bar. Extra heavy-duty 
drive and pitman. 
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... All that's new and best 


.. An High-Speed Mowers 

Today, profitable grassland farming demands mowers built for high speed cutting 
and bulldog endurance. Generations of leadership in design, manufacture and 
service make McCormick mowers first choice of farmers everywhere. Whether you 
mow 5 acres or 5 hundred, you’ll find the right mower for your farm and your 
tractor at your IH dealer’s. 

• McCORMICK NO. 32 TRAILING MOWER • McCORMICK NO. 21-U UNIVERSAL MOWER 

• McCORMICK NO. UF 28 FAST-HITCH MOWER • McCORMICK NO. 21-U FAST-HITCH MOWER 



NEW McCORMICK No. 15 
PARALLEL BAR RAKE ... for 

gentle, high-speed raking! Shortest 
possible hay travel. Rake all your hay 
when it’s ready, at maximum speed, 
minimum leaf loss. 


... in Side Delivery Rakes 

Shortest possible hay travel... gentlest possible action at fastest raking speeds... 
newest engineering refinements ... extra ruggedness for dependable performance 
season after season. These are among the standouts found everywhere in New 
McCormick Side Delivery Rakes. Whatever the size or condition of your hay 
acreage, there’s a McCormick rake that’s the best for your job. 

• McCORMICK NO. 15 PARALLEL BAR RAKE • McCORMICK NO. 11 FAST-HITCH PARALLEL BAR RAKE 

• McCORMICK NO. 5 SIDE DELIVERY RAKE • McCORMICK SIDE RAKE AND TEDDER 


Have a Free Demonstration in Your Own Fields! 


YOUR IH DEALER IS THE MAN TO SEE 

M INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY Of CANADA LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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The High Cost of Food 

F OOD is a necessity, and for most people a 
pleasant one. In some degree, it excites all five 
of the physical senses: sight, smell, taste, feeling, 
and hearing. Nature has provided thereby, that 
the most vital necessity of life is also enjoyable; 
and to this favorable combination is joined the 
fate of agriculture, which, in one way or another, 
occupies perhaps two-thirds of the world’s people. 

Unfortunately, however, man is a restless, dis¬ 
contented animal, unwilling to confine his aspira¬ 
tions to a mere sufficiency of food, clothing and 
shelter. Moreover, the human stomach is of limited 
capacity, and the consequence of these two factors 
is that, combined with others not arising definitely 
from the physical nature of man, the natural ad¬ 
vantages of agriculture as an occupation tend to be 
greatly restricted, if not sometimes dissipated. 

Figures presented to a Committee of the United 
States Congress recently, suggest that whereas 
farm prices have declined by 13 per cent during 
the last ten years, the cost of feeding the average 
family of four persons in the United States has 
gone up 35 per cent during the same period, not¬ 
withstanding the billions of dollars worth of farm 
products held by the Government because there 
is no ready market for them. Other United States 
Government figures indicate that the average fam¬ 
ily spends on food about 29 per cent of all con¬ 
sumption expenditures for goods and services, 
another 37 per cent for the goods of all other kinds 
that are bought in stores, and the remainder on 
services, from laundry and haircuts to transporta¬ 
tion, rent and utilities. 

There seems to be little real evidence that the 
profits of food processors, wholesale distributors and 
retailers have increased per unit of food sold, or 
that profits per dollar of sales have increased ap¬ 
preciably, though an increased volume of sales has 
brought about an increase in total profits. Nor is 
there any real evidence that the substantially 
higher wages of unionized labor, have appreciably 
outpaced productivity. It appears to be very diffi¬ 
cult to blame labor and manufacturing industry 
for increases in costs that are out of line with 
increases in productivity in their respective fields. 

Far more than at any time in the past, however, 
present-day costs of living include costs for services 
of many kinds. These are not commodities, the 
cost of which can be reduced by the introduction 
of machinery. Nevertheless, because the payment 
for manufacturing labor goes up, the barber raises 
the price of a haircut, and the Government in¬ 
creases the salaries of civil servants. The operators 
of other service industries or agencies necessarily 
do likewise, and no one can blame them. 

The cost of food has risen, and one of the im¬ 
portant reasons is that, as our standard of living has 
risen, the average housewife is not content to buy 
food that is presented to her in the same way that 
it was offered by retailers ten or twenty years ago. 
Today, to a surprising extent, it is tinned, frozen 
or otherwise attractively packaged. Many more 
thousands of women work away from home during 
the day, and insist on buying food most conven¬ 
iently prepared for use during the limited time 
they are at home. More people eat meals in res¬ 
taurants and hotels than was true only a few years 
ago. More fresh fruit and vegetables out of season 
are consumed. Around eight cents of each food 
dollar pays for transportation, as compared with 
about six cents in 1945. In the United States, 
official estimates quote $6 billion a year, as the 
annual cost of added convenience in groceries 
since 1940. In exchange for these costs, it is said 
that meals fcr a family of four can be prepared 
in as little as an hour and a half per day, if the so- 


called “convenience” foods are used, as compared 
with about five hours and a half per day only a few 
years ago. 

Factual as these various statements may be, they 
do not offer much hope to the farmer, who faces 
rising costs, and the danger of declining prices. 
They do, however, point clearly to one of the 
underlying reasons for the increasing size of farms, 
accompanied by substantial increases in capital¬ 
ization; and to the continuing increase in farm 
mechanization. They highlight the need for in¬ 
creased efficiency in both production and market¬ 
ing. v 

Too Many Experts 

HE general election campaign, which is under 
way as this is written, has already provided a 
great variety of viewpoints with respect to agricul¬ 
ture in general, or some particular aspects of it. It 
is probably true that few men who seek election 
are at their best, if they represent the party in 
power. They cannot condemn those elements of 
government policy with which they are least in 
favor, with anything like the same enthusiasm with 
which they support the government measures- in 
which they believe sincerely. If they represent the 
parties out of power, their principal objective is to 
defeat the candidate of the party in power. 

Agriculture is unfortunate in election periods, in 
the fact that it is the most widely dispersed of all 
industries. Farming is carried on everywhere in 
Canada to some extent. The problems of agricul¬ 
ture, therefore, are of very widespread platform 
interest at election time, to a large group of people 
whose knowledge varies very widely. It may be 
true, over a long period of years, and after a great 
deal of between-election study by non-party ad¬ 
ministrators, farmers and economists, that a final, 
wise, policy decision may be endorsed at the time 
of a general election. If so, it will almost certainly 
be because the electors have managed to elect a 
government that already had the correct wise de¬ 
cision in mind, and not because the electors them¬ 
selves were agreed on what will be wise under the 
circumstances, or because the necessary wisdom 
was developed during an election campaign. 

There is no sovereign solution to the problems of 
agriculture. If there were, some bright mind would 
have routed it out of its hole long ago. We live in a 
changing world, in which agriculture, as a part of 
this world, is changing also. As agriculture changes, 
its problems change; and one of the reasons why 
agricultural problems seem so acute at the present 
time is that our whole economy is burstin'g at the 
seams with progress and change. It is difficult, 
therefore, for agriculture, or individuals engaged in 
it, to see themselves in proper relationship to the 
remainder of the economy. An election campaign 
contributes very little toward clarification. V 

The American Farm Explosion 

LETTER written by U.S. Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture Benson to the Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and made 
public during the early part of last month, referred 
to a “technological explosion” as having occurred 
on American farms, where production per farm 
worker/has doubled in the last 17 years. 

Mr. Benson made three interesting points in his 
letter. The first was that controls of the kind accept¬ 
able to U.S. society are not effective in reducing 
over-all agricultural production. The second was 
that farm products are likely to continue in abun¬ 
dance, and for Congress and the government to con¬ 
tinue pricing them as if they were scarce, is wrong. 
His third point was that the present legal formulas 
imposed by law for establishing acreage allotments 
and price supports are proving to be obsolete. In 
other words, and in an earlier interview, Mr. 
Benson said that despite falling prices for farm 
products since 1947, except for the years 1951 and 
1956, and despite a steady reduction in the number 
of farms, as well as the largest export business in 
farm commodities in 30 years, plus acreage con¬ 
trols for basic crops substantially in surplus, the 
government nevertheless owned over $5 billion 


/ 

worth of farm commodities, in addition to having 
lent farmers amounts equal to the support price, 
on $3 billion worth of commodities. On April 1 this 
year, U.jS. stocks of wheat, at 1,188 million bushels, 
were the third largest on record, despite the 
International Wheat Agreement, barter exchanges, 
acceptances of local currencies, give-away programs, 
and such domestic devices as milling 725 million 
pounds of flour since August, 1956, for donation to 
domestic outlets. 

Nothing in what Mr. Benson has said invalidates 
in any way the principle of price supports for agri¬ 
culture. Nor is there anything which invalidates 
the principle of a price support formula, such as 
has been requested by the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture and accepted by the Federal Govern- , 
ment, according to a broadcast by the Rt. Hon. 
James G. Gardiner, as 65 to 85 per cent of parity. 
On the other hand, everything that Mr. Benson 
said was critical of the long-continued Congres¬ 
sional policy, which, since 1941, has insisted on 
maintaining the six basic commodities named in 
the legislation at 90 per cent of full parity, until , 
some degree of flexibility was secured on the in¬ 
sistence of the President and Mr. Benson in 1954. 
High, rigid price-supports continuing all through 
the period from 1947 to 1957 have not stopped the 
price decline in the United States any more than 
they have stopped it in Canada. The technological 
revolution of which Mr. Benson spoke has taken its | 
inevitable course, regardless of the political think¬ 
ing of either members of Congress or of the Cana¬ 
dian Parliament. 

All of this American experience seems to point 
very clearly to the conclusion already recognized 
by many thoughtful people,—whp may not, how¬ 
ever, constitute the majority—, that price supports ^ 
alone will not secure for agriculture that equality < 
with other sections of the national economy to 
which so many farmers justifiably aspire. V 


Canada’s Trade Widening ^ 

HE United States and the United Kingdom pro¬ 
vide Canada’s most important export markets. 
The war and post-war years have brought about 
substantial changes in Canada’s \export trade. This 
period has, in fact, witnessed the transformation of 
Canada into a rapidly growing industrial country. 
Though we still export large quantities of low-cost, 
bulky commodities such as wheat, minerals, and 
pulpwood, and will continue to do so for a long 
time, our exports of semi-processed and processed 
commodities to what are called “Third Countries,” 
or countries other than the U.S. and the U.K., are 
increasing more rapidly than primary commodities 
other than food. 

The Department of Trade and Commerce re-* 
cently calculated the changes in the character and 
destinations of exports to third countries which have 
taken place between 1937-38 and 1954-55. The 
dollar values of exports in both years were con¬ 
verted, for purposes of comparison, to 1947 con¬ 
stant dollars. Even on this basis, Canadian exports 
of all commodities to these countries showed a net 
increase of $458.2 million, of which foods provided 
$354.7 million, or a gain of 216 per cent. Wheat 
alone provide a gain of $174.5 million, for a gain 
of just over 200 per cent. * 

All exported commodities were divided into 230 
commodity classifications, divisible into three major 
groups, foods, industrial materials, and highly 
manufactured products. In terms of 1947 constant 
dollars, foods more than tripled, and industrial 
materials increased by about 50 per cent, while 
highly manufactured products increased only 2 
per cent. In the 1937-38 year, foods to third coun¬ 
tries constituted 34 per cent of exports. Now they 
make up 55 per cent. 

Grain products alone make up nearly 80 per cent 
of our food exports to these countries at the present 
time, and provide 43 per cent of all exports to all 
third countries, as compared with only 23 per cent 
in 1937-38. These figures seem to suggest, at least, 
that a long continuance of the Wheat Board system 
of marketing has not narrowed the distribution of 
Canadian grain products. V 





